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DANN’S JUNIOR SONGS 


By Ho.tiis DANN, Professor of Music and 
Head of Department of Music, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Author of the Hollis Dann Music 
Course. 


HIS collection has been prepared for upper 

grammar grades and junior high schools 

and thus continues the work of the Hollis Dann 

Music Course. It meets the demand for good 

songs in those schools where the problem is 

complicated by the changing voices of both boys 
and girls. 


The songs themselves are delightful; to a 
very large extent both words and music are new 
and fresh. Supervisors who realize the difficulties 
of the changing voice will find that this book 


solves the problem. 








Published 
THE CHILDREN’S HYMNAL 


By ELEANOR SMitH; CHARLES H. FArRNs- 
wortH, Associate Professor of School Music, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 
| C. A. FULLERTON, Director Department oi 
Music, lowa State Teachers’ College. 
N most elementary schools some form of devo- 
tional exercises precedes the day's work. For 
these schools, as well as for Sunday Schools, this 
new book, the Children’s Hymnal, offers unusually 
excellent material. 

This Hymnal is the result of the labors of the 
Committee appointed at the Music Supervisors’ 
Conference of 1911! to prepare a children’s book 
of devotional songs of a more artistic and appeal- 
ing character than has hitherto been published. 


No selection is included that could in any 





way give efenas to any religious creed. 
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ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 
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HENRY H. HARRIS, President 
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GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
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TEACHERS 
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are now coming in. 
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Send for Blank at Once 
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We need, and we want, the school 
garden just as much in 1919 as in 
1918. Was your garden in some 
respects a failure last year? Then 


find out what the trouble was and do 
better in 1919. GARDEN STEPS will 


insure success to your peace garden. 


GARDEN STEPS 


By ERNEST COBB 
Profusely Illustrated 


Tells just what you need to know about 
every vegetable crop which it is practic- 
able for the amateur to raise. 


Designed for systematic classroom in- 
struction, in preparation for or in connec- 
tion with the outdoor work. 


Simple and interesting in style, so that 
it can be used and enjoyed by the chil- 


dren themselves. 


Indorsed by agricultural experts 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | 


Boston NewYork Chicago 


San Francisco 
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The first book on reconstruction 
just published 


DEMOCRACY AND 
WORLD RELATIONS 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


OURAGEOUS 
sanely 

“pacificism.” 

system. 


finish—and 
There is no note of 
Opposed to Germany’s dynastic 
Favors President Wilson’s war plans. 


from 
optimistic. 


Start to 


Does not deal with the war but with condi- 
tions which preceded it and those which are fol- 
lowing it. 


Written in a candid, non-controversial spirit | 
as a textbook or reference book for high school | 
and college classes in history and government. 


A book much in demand by educated people. 


+ = M 4 - 
fricé $1.20 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 




















For Teachers of To-day and To-morrow 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION 


By CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD, The University of Chicago 


A textbook for students in normal schools and colleges in the first stages 


of their professional study. 


It is the result of eight years of experimentation and 


meets the demand for a general introductory discussion of educational problems 


from a scientific point of view. 


Questions and references at the end of each chap- 


ter and references in the footnotes are intended to facilitate further work. so that 


the course may be expanded to double the length if the teacher so desires. 


333 pages, $1.80. 


x1i+ 


Other Books of Interest 
Judd’s Psychology of High-School Subjects 
Bennett’s School Efficiency | 
Parker’s Methods of Teaching in High Schools | 


Exercises for “Methods of Teaching” 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICANISM 


BY 8. E. 


WEBER 


Superintendent, Scranton, Pa. 


Not, by any means, the least important result 
of the Great War is the clarity it has brought to 
our definition of Americanism. 

Before America was put to the test in the 
crucible of war, our notion of Americanism was 
very similar to our notion of a large valise fille.t 
with a multiplicity of articles, unrelated, unclas-. 
sified, undetermined as to quality or quantity. 
The stream of immigration had been pouring its 
product upon our shores with little restraint and 
without any unified national concern prior to 
1916, when the Congress of the United States 
passed a law over the President's veto that here- 
after no-alien above sixteen years of age unable 
to read and write may be admitted. Previously, 
three Presidents had prevented the enactment of 
similar legislation by their vetoes. The wisdom 
of this: law will be tested with the years. Cer- 
tainly the crest of the immigration wave bringing 
to our shores 1,200,000 unassimilated people in 
1914 was a determining factor in the action of 
Congress. 

Studies of our foreign population have sud- 
denly borne in on our consciousness the fact that 
we are no longer an English speaking, much less 
an English thinking nation. The parent native 
stock which might have produced 90,000,000 
people numbered its descendants at 50,000,000. 
Excluding the 11,000,000 negroes in the United 
States, the remainder, 34,000,000, came from 
comparatively recent alien sources. In a score 
of years the racial quality of our population has 
been changed materially. 

Much of our foreign population is congested 
in Our great industrial cities, swelling the number 
of the tenant class, segregated by nationalities, 
maintaining and perpetuating its language, cus- 
toms, traditions, ignorance and prejudice, trans- 
planted and yet detached from the life and 
thought peculiar to America. 

Nineteen-twentieths of our foreign population 
came from the countries engaged in the recent 
struggle. They contributed one-fourth of the 
fighting strength of this country. How remark- 
able their loyalty to the land of their adoption! 

The war has revealed them Americans every 
one. Before the registration board, on the wavy 
to camp, in the cantonment, on their ocean 
voyage, in the trenches, across no-man’s land. 
high or low, rich or poor, learned or _ illiterate. 





Russian, Pole, Italian, Syrian, Austrian, Magyar, 
Greek, Irish, Swede, German, or what not, they 
have learned the spirit of America, its ideals and 
aspirations. Have we at home put our 
economic, social and political hcuse in order to 
receive them at their home-coming? There is 
need of the strong arm of the national govern- 


C1VIC, 


ment, the state government, and of every co- 
operative agency that can be supplied by local 
government, society, industry, home, church, 


and school. 

The problems incident to the perpetuation of 
Americanism are not confined to aliens to 
those unable to speak the English language. Re- 
cent investigation shows an astonishing number 
of illiterates in the country,—5,500,000. These 
illiterates are not all foreigners, nor do most of 
them come from the isolated of the 
southern states, as guessed at by many. In large 
numbers they come from Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts and other northern and 
western states. 


nor 


sections 


The voluntary gift of their sons on the part of 
non-English-speaking fathers and mothers, their 
magnanimous response to the call to conserve 
food, to aid Red Cross, Liberty Loan, War Camp 
Community Service, and other drives have been 
such as to set an example for some of those who 
were inclined to look upon them as aliens. The 
fact is that the great majority of these people 
are American to the core and we have not 
recognized our brethren. It seems that the war 
was in this respect another blessing in disguise, 
because it served to lay bare the great heart-beat 
of America. 

One of the greatest obstacles to our knowing 
the foreigner has been the matter of language. 
In the first draft, one-third of the aliens between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one were un- 
able to speak the English language. If this per- 
centage prevailed among all of those in the pre- 
liminary drait, it means that almost half a mil- 
lion soldiers had to receive their first instruction 
in military tactics through the medium of an in- 
terpreter. A strange commentary 
country! 

Lack of knowledge of the English language 
was a serious handicap in securing the highest 
output in the mines, in shipping yards, iron and 
steel industries, in textile 


on a united 


factories, and _ fur- 
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nished fertile soil for the spread of enemy propa- 
ganda. The last is the most serious of all im 
times of war because it most directly affects the 
morale of an army and the country maintaining 
that army. 

In the light of our recent experiences caused 
by the handicap of language shall we not agree 
among ourselves as a common country, a com- 
mon state, a common community, that hereafter 
the language of instruction in the common 
branches of the elementary school, both privaie 
and -public, shall be the English language 
chosen medium of expression of the entire coun- 
iy: 
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sut, we must go further, Americanism must 
not stop at what is after all only an_ essential 


veneer. Things more fundamental must be un- 
covered. We have welcomed the foreigner 
to our shores for what he brings as well as for 
what we have to offer him. The American who 
brought lustre to our arms on the Western front 
was the amalgamation of many races and peo- 
ples. His heroes included the best types from 
inany lands. Henceforth biography taught in 
American schools will inckiude not only such men 
as Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, Kosciusko, 
Lincoln, Wilson and Pershing, but also Foch, 
Clemenceau, Joffre, Petain, Lloyd George, Sir 
Douglass Haig, Allenby, Diaz and a host of 
others. The songs of our allies will serve to stir 
us to deeds of valor, honor and _ sacrifice. No 
virtue found in strangers will any longer be re- 
garded as alien. 

The public school has long been recognized as 
the melting pot in which the child of the immi- 
grant is Americanized. If he completes his 
training in the free schools of the state you can- 
not distinguish him from the offspring of native 
stock whom he frequently outstrips in his edu- 
cational achievements. He is always a worthy 
competitor for school prizes and honors. We do 
not begrudge him his success. Here rewards are 
based on merit and not on accidental advantage 
of birth or influence. This is cosmopolitanism. 
This is Americanism. 

Thus far we have succeeded in large measure 
in reaching the child of the immigrant but have 
not succeeded in reaching the adult in large 
numbers. The problem has given us no serious 
concern. He has been allowed to drift except 
for the solicitations of the saloon keeper, the 
scheming politician, the petty lawyer and the un- 
scrupulous undertaker. The interests of each of 
these have been selfish. Their dealings with him 
have obscured his vision of our ideals. Un- 
acquainted with our language and customs, oi- 
tentimes illiterate and unsuspecting, he has fallen 
an easy prey to the social plunderer. 

Through a recent survey including all non- 
English-speaking persons above the age of six- 
teen the city which I have the honor to represent 
learned that less than 25%, of them are 
naturalized. More than 70% of those unnatura- 
lized have been residents of this country for 
more than a decade. One-fifth of them 


are 
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property owners. More than one-half are wholly 
illiterate, unable to read or write any languagy. 
The reliable agencies of the community,—indus- 
try, the social worker, the home, and the school, 
in their ministrations,—had not sought them out 
and reached them. Our situation is undoubtedly 
tvpical of the prevailing condition of the entire 
country. We had assumed that “freedom and 
equality of opportunity” would blaze their own: 
pathway to every American fireside. In this we 
were doomed to disappointment. 

Not only must we guard against anarchy and 
ignorance coming to us from abroad, but we must 
weed them out in our very midst. The people 
in our midst are either American or non-Ameri- 


can. They are either with or against us. They 
are either loyal or disloyal. If the former, then 
let the country see to it that they swear  alle- 


giance to our flag and renounce allegiance to any 
other land within a period of six years. If they are 
unwilling to comply, then let us invite them to 
return speedily to more congenial environment. 

We all know that the foreigner in our midst 
cannot be exploited to our local or national ad- 
vantage. The adult must be reached through 
personal extension of the right hand of 
ship. 


fellow- 
The sincerity of our motives will be tested 
again and again in the furnace of deep-rooted 
suspicion caused by the sharp practices of those 
who have misinterpreted America to him. The 
neighbor, the employer, the civic forum, the 
church, the press, the school must show him the 
plane of our best thought and practice. A con- 
cert of action on the part of all of these agencies 
alone can dispel misapprehension and _ distrusi. 
If we hope to reach the foreign” element in our 
midst we must know the personne] to the last in- 
dividual and seek him out to give him a per- 
sonal welcome, not for patronage but for com- 
panionship, in a common heritage. Our civic 
leaders, our social workers, our employers, our 
religious leaders, the teachers in our day and 
night schools must be imbued with the 
spirit. 


same 


This brings me to another phase of this dis- 
cussion which I consider the most important 2f 
all; namely, the mother of the immigrant’s 
household. The most vital factor in the making 
of citizens has Leen almost entirely overlooked. 
The adult male foreigner by dint of economic 
necessity has learned some of our fundamental 
observances. He has been sought out, as I have 
already indicated, by certain selfishly interested 


classes of society, but what of the woman and 
mother? 
Under our naturalization laws the wife  be- 


comes a citizen at the same time her husband 
becomes a citizen. No qualifications whatever 
for citizenship are required of her.. Many states 
have. accorded her the right to vote. Other 
states are likely to follow. There is no question 
about her ability to cast as intelligent and con- 
scientious a vote as her husband. Her new 
privilege impresses one more than ever with -the 
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importance of including her in our efforts to 
work out the problem of Americanism. 
Immigrant peasants, oftentimes unaccustomed 
to urban life, have come to this country and set- 
tled down in congested centres. They settle as 
segregated and isolated groups according to 
nationality. Left to themselves’ they remain 


provincial and clannish. The one agency to 


bring them the touch of true Americanism is the 
° rt. +1 lady 
public school. Through the school, the play- 


ground, and the library the children of the immi- 
rant learn the English language, American cus- 
toms, manners and ideals. Occasionally, the 
father, driven by necessity, goes to night school. 


The mother stays at home, engaged solely in 
caring for the family and in the performance oi 
other household duties. Not frequently she 1s 
even driven to neglect her family and become 
merely the matron of a boarding house. 

The husband and the children grow away from 
her in knowledge. Intimate contact with their 
new environment often causes the children 
lose the sympathy and respect they should ha 
for their mother. Women, many of them young 
in years, are hopeless in knowing how to deal 
successfully with the situation. A most pathetic 
incident came to my notice some time ago. A 
foreigner who had been successful since coming 
to America sold his home in one of the foreign 
sections of the city and purchased a handsome 
residence in one of the American sections. The 
family moved into it but lived there only a short 
time when the wife, finding the surroundings un- 
congenial, persuaded her husband to dispose of 
the new home and buy back their former modest 
home so that she might return to the old en- 
vironment. 

To maintain the respect of their children these 
mothers should also be taught the English 
language, to read the books their children read 
at school, to write and figure, the significance 
and opportunities of-living in the United States, 
the traditions of our fundamental institutions, 
and the approved social customs of the com- 
munity in which they live. A knowledge of these 


TO 
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I wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous life, 
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will enable them, too, to become a part of the 
life about them and to contribute their full share 
in the training of our future citizens. It may be, 
perchance, that they have elements of characte-, 
modes of thrift and economy, honesty of purpose 
and motive to impart to us_ that 
mightily for the common good. 
These women can and should be reached by 
the night schools, the afternoon classes, the 
home teacher, the social worker, the social and 
club. No people are more appreciative oi 
your co-operation. As much joy comes to them 
when they can speak, read, or write the English 
language as comes to the child beginner when i: 
gains for the first time a mastery over oral or 
written These 


will make 


CIVIC 


new achievements are 
to them the open door to opportunities previously 
them. Extended companionship’ with 
their children or with anyone speaking the com- 
mon language of the country may be cultivated. 
The means of securing individual and group ac- 
tion and consequent individual and 
provement are thus provided. 


speech. 


denied 


group im- 

This consummation can be hastened if we are 
successful in overcoming the opposition of their 
husbands who claim their wives’ place is exclu- 
sively at home, looking after the needs of the 
family and doing the necessary household tasks. 
Besides, they say that their wives need no in- 
struction and are not entitled to any. This atti- 
tude is not so strange when you reflect that 
woman in central, southern and eastern Europe, 
where most of these foreigners now come from, 
has always been regarded more as a sort of do- 
mestic slave than a co-partner in the household. 
She is supposed to be conspicuous by her silence. 
Such a point of view is primitive, mediaeval, 
oriental. Its continuance should be made impos- 
sible because it is un-American. 

The field of Americanism includes all in our 
midst. It affords opportunity for our best 
thought and effort, for the utilization of every 
agency we can command to weld a cosmopoli- 
tan population into a homogeneously helpful and 
loyal American citizenship. 


the life of toil and effort, of labor and strife; to preach that highest form of success which 
comes, not to the man who desires mere easy peace, but to the man who does not shrink from 
danger, from hardship, or from bitter toil, and who out of these wins the splendid ultimate 


triumph. 


I preach to you, then, my countrymen, that our country calls not for the life of ease but 


for the life of strenuous endeavor. 
of many nations. 


The twentieth century looms before us big with the fate 
If we stand idly by, if we seek merely swollen, slothful ease and ignoble 


peace, if we shrink from the hard contests where men must win at hazard of their lives and at 
the risk of all they hold dear, then the bolder and stronger peoples will pass us by, and will 
win for themselves the domination of the werld. Let us therefore boldly face the life of strife, 
resolute to do your duty well and manfully; resolute to uphold righteousness by deed and by 
word; resolute to be both honest and brave, to serve high ideals, yet to use practical methods. 
Above all, let us shrink from no strife, moral or physical, within or without the nation, pro- 
vided we are certain that the strife is justified, for it is only through strife, through hard and’ 
dangerous endeavor, that we shall ultimately win the goal of true national greatness. 





—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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[Statement by Congessman 

Equal opportunities for all Americans is the 
keynote of this bill which provides for the crea- 
tion of a Department of Education and Human 
Welfare, which is to direct a nation-wide cam- 
paign for Americanism and self-help. 

The bill has for its purpose the co-ordination 
of all our national educational activities under 
one head, a proposed Secretary of Education 
and Human Welfare. Educational activities are 
now directed through more than eighty differ- 
ent offices, divisions, bureaus, commissions, and 
other agencies of the government. Of the more 
than $30,000,000 now appropriated by the Fed- 
eral government for educational purposes, our 
chief educational agency, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, expends less than one per cent. in the ac- 
tual administration of American education. The 
duties of all these activities now attempting to 
do educational work overlap greatly, and there 
is unnecessary waste and duplication. This bill 
provides for the transfer of such agencies as 
may be recommended by the new secretary to 
the new department in order that they may be 
economically administered. 

This bill calls for co-operation between the 
Federal government and the states. There is 
no intent in the bill to have the proposed de- 
partment supersede the splendid -work done by 
the states under their own educational super- 
vision. On the other hand, this measure en- 
courages educational initiative in every locality. 
It attempts to solve the educational problem 
from the bottom up, and not from the top down, 
as attempted in our present top-heavy system. 


PROVIDES BUREAU OF SELF-HELP. 


The measure includes an important section to 
establish a Bureau of Self-help Education. The 
purpose is to co-operate with cities, counties 
and states through their chief educational officer 
in order to solve the problem of unemployment. 
This feature is a very important one as it deals 
with the causes of discontent. Idleness breeds 
the so-called Bolshevism. Ignorance forms the 
fertile soil for anarchy and we must uproot it 
at its source. 

Idleness deserves the utmost contempt and 
earnest discouragement of every individual. We 
must not shun it, we must reckon with it. In 
order to cure this evil the government must 
now designate avenues through which the sur- 
plus labor-power can freely seek employment. 

t is better to create jobs in useful employment 
than to allow increasing numbers of idle men. 
Idleness creates unrest which may lead to seri- 


ous strikes, the paralysis of industry, and other 
troubles. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN WELFARE 


J. 


M. Baer of North Dakota.] 


This bureau is provided to establish agricul- 
tural-industrial workshop schools on the public 
domain. Necessary trades would be taught by 
actual labor and art, thus uniting labor and edu- 
cation. The labor of the student-workmen will 
maintain such schools. No federal aid shall be 
given the proposed schools unless the appro- 


priation is matched dollar for dollar by the 
respective states. 


CARING FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS. 


It is especially provided that the services of 
the Bureau of Self-help Education shall be 
utilized for the aid and education of returned 
soldiers. I have talked to hundreds of soldiers 
in the American camps who would take advan- 
tage of an education now, providing they could 
be self-sustaining while obtaining it. This op- 
portunity should by all means be given to the 
men who were willing to sacrifice their lives in 
defence of our country. 

One inescapable truth must not be lost sight 
of. Americans have pooled their lives to pro- 
tect this great nation. Now we must pool our 
efforts to teach all those citizens the ideals and 
advantages of the government they have so gal- 
lantly defended. After other wars the public 
domain formed the safety valve of economic 
discontent. The free land is gone. Let us con- 
sider, seriously, some remedy to take the place 
of the exhausted homestead lands. 


ABOLISH ILLITERACY. 


There are over 5,500,000 illiterate people in 
the United States. It was an appalling fact to 
learn that 700,000 men of draft age could not 
read or write. This is more of a reflection on 
our government than on those citizens, them- 
selves. Opportunity must be given to all by de- 
mocratizing education. 


AMERICANIZATION. 


We must Americanize our foreign-born and 
those of foreign parentage. Education must 
instill in the hearts of its citizens the ideals and 
advantages of a true democracy. This will pro- 
mote patriotism. Great stress should be given 
to teaching the English language so that it can 
be easily read and spoken by all citizens and 
those who have expressed their desire to become 
citizens. 

In order to perpetuate American ideals, every 
citizen should know ‘the meaning of the democ- 
racy for which our forefathers labored, sacri- 
ficed, and died, so that future generations may 
inherit a genuine love for their country which 
insures equal opportunity and reasonable pros- 
perity for all. 


o-.4<2 
or 





The time is past when either teachers and principals or public can safely assume that 
school work and class time are synonymous and coterminous.—Public Service. 
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THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a democ-4 
racy in a republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign states, a perfect union, one and insep4 
arable, established upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and for tunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to support its constitution; to 
obey its laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 





LOOKING ABOUT IN MICHIGAN 


BY A. E. 


Michigan demonstrates the efficiency of pro- 
fessional leadership as distinctly as any state in 
the Union and this leadership is largely of the 
state normal schools and city superintendents. 

One feature of this demonstration is _ the 
heightening of the professional vitality of the 
state normal schools. The Normal College of 
Ypsilanti is one of the few normal schools that 
has been a college for several years. The others 
are at Albany, New York, at Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
and at Greeley, Colorado. 

Now the other state normal schools of Michi- 
gan have been put on a college basis. Mount 
Pleasant, Marquette and Kalamazoo are to be 
State Teachers’ Colleges. 

With this added opportunity has come added 
financial appreciation. A full salary is hereafter 
to be $3,200 for the professors in all of these in- 
stitutions. We think the salary scale is the 
largest of any state normal institution except 
Terre Haute, Indiana, and possibly Greeley, 
Colorado. In the case of Terre Haute, however, 
it means eleven months’ teaching, which really 
puts it down on a par with the Michigan schools. 

The state normal school people have also led 
a great campaign for the increase of salaries of 
all teachers in the state. These normal school 
leaders are visiting every city and on some im- 
portant public occasions one of these leaders 
makes a specific forceful appeal for adequate in- 
crease in all salaries. They strike for a higher 
minimum increase than is asked in any other 
state we think. 

And the teachers of the state normal schools 
show themselves worthy leaders of such a cam- 
paign. 

In the Western State Normal School, D. B. 
Waldo, president, every member of the faculty is 
an active member of the National Education As- 
sociation. We doubt if any other school has 
such a record. We know there are others with 
100 per cent. of two-dollar members, but we 
know of none in which every member of the 
faculty is an active member. 

This school has had an S. A. T. C. enrollment 
of 364, which we think is the record for a state 
normal school. 

This school, the youngest in the state, has had 
306 graduates and undergraduates in the army 
or navy, and forty-five of them received com- 
missions in the army and four in the navy. Six 
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of the 306 were killed in action and one died of 
disease in the naval camp. 

Another feature of this school which impressed 
us is the co-operative store of student supplies, 
which did a business of $14,500 in the last school 
year. 

The Ypsilanti Teachers’ College has two new 
buildings which are unsurpassed by any normal 
school or college in America. The auditorium 
building is worthy of Harvard or Columbia, and 
the administration buildmmg has the entire second 
floor devoted to art work, and this feature of the 
Ypsilanti College is unequalled we think in any 
other educational institution in America. We are 
sure that no other Teachers’ College or normal 
school approaches the opportunity offered by 
Dr. Charles McKenney’s College. 

Superintendent W. G. Coburn of Battle Creek, 
one: of the highly efficient men of thé state, did 
a masterly piece of work in the creation of twelve 
school systems, building, equipment, teachers and 
all, in the munition plant cities, but with the 
collapse of the Kaiser's army Mr. Coburn re- 
turned to official life in Battle Creek. 

Flint has taken great strides in her _ public 
schools as has Jackson. Indeed, all cities from 
Grand Rapids, Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, Muskegon, 
Kalamazoo, the Saginaws, Lansing. and others 
have caught the new spirit and are meeting the 
new conditions heroically and intelligently. 

Everywhere one hears universal regret and 
surprise at the death of Mr. Pattengill, and the 
illness of Fred Keeler, which has caused him to 
slow down. 

Another universal phase of educational com- 
ment among the educators of Michigan is the 
brilliant political career of Congressman Kelley. 
In all the Union there is no abler_ political 
speaker than he, and he is as square as he is 
brilliant. 

Under the leadership of Dean Whitney of the 
State University the Michigan educators issued 
one of the best appeals for the N. E. A. that has 
appeared. Its only rival was that put forth by 
State Superintendent Lamkin of Missouri before 
his retirement on January 1. 

Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, superintendent of De- 
troit, has been honored beyond any other super- 
intendent in America in that his salary has been 
carried to $12,000 while in’ service. Dr. F. E. 
Spaulding was given $12,000 to come to Cleve- 
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land, and he is the,enly other man whose salary 
has reached this figure in any superintendent's 
position, state or city. 
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THE STATES RELATIONS SERVICE* 


It is not to be gainsaid that, considering all the 
circumstances, a remarkable task has been ac- 
complished by the Federal States Relations Ser- 
vice; and that its promotion- of agricultural 
schools and experiment stations; of co-operative 
extension work in agriculture and home €to- 
nomics; of food production and conservation 
through educational and demonstrational 
methods, is a great and gripping story. 

Government achievement has a working lever- 
age of pronounced efficiency in this service with 
its personnel of 7,500. Spurred into super-activ- 
ity by the impressive war emergency, the States 
Relations Service has been brought into the front 
line of Home Defence in co-operation with not 
only the former local and national associations 
‘but with the great special national war work 
groups. And the American farming people, it 
is glorious to report, are now put in such close 
personal touch with Federal and State agricul- 
tural institutions that the results of world 
science and practice are available to them all. 

The situation created by the war emergency 
is reflected in the publications of the service— 
food utilization and production and teachers’ 
aids to make school work in agriculture and 
home economics serve the wartime needs of 
the- country. 

A specialist in visual instruction and an addi- 
tional lantern-slide colorist were added to the 
editorial force. 

Utilizing the government’s war-emergency 
fund of $4,348,400, through the two extension 
offices, the service has enlisted 2,435 county 
agricultural agents; 1,715 county home-demon- 
stration agents; 200 city home-demonstra- 
tion agents, and has enrolled about two million 
boys and girls in agricultural and home eco- 
nomics clubs. 

Big statistics illustrate the glowing narrative 
of last year’s endeavor as related by the veteran 
Dr. A. C. True, director. Nearly two and a half 
million persons attended nearly 7,000 institutes 
(lasting about ten thousand days) in thirty-four 
states, at an aggregate expense of nearly $400,- 
000. 2,600,000 Southern women and girls, it is 
estimated, received instruction from home-demon- 
stration agents in the fifteen Southern states, 
and about 200,000,000 cans of fruit and 
vegetables were put away for future use, some- 











*“Report of the Director of-the States Relations Ser- 
vice.”” By A. C. True, director. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Hon. D. F. Houston, secre- 
tary. 
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thing unknown in many sections of the -South. 
In the North and West the extension agents 
reached more than three million people; through 
meetings, personal visits and correspondence ; 
enrolled over 600,000 in boys’ and girls’ clubs in 
the thirty-three states; and more than doubled 
the number of counties reached ‘by farm-manage- 
ment demonstrations. 

A wood-fuel campaign, to increase the supply 
of fuel wood; potato, rice, pork, sheep, honey, 
cottage cheese, and home garden and rat exterm- 
ination campaigns“ were new features likely 
to be continued permanently. Studies were 
made of food breads; on the digestibility of all 
sorts of available and less-used foods, from 
goat’s butter to dasheens; on energy expenditure 
by household workers; on canning, drying and 
pickling, etc., all of which was sent broadcast in 
printed form, and no wartime appropriation, it is 
safe to say, has been more usefully expended with 
better and more far-reaching results than that 
in the hands of the States Relations Service, the 
total outlay of the Nation and the State being 
over $14,500,000 last year for agricultural edu- 
cation and extension. J. A. Stewart. 
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THE RETURN 


“Golden through the golden morning, 
Who is this that comes, 

With the pride of banners lifred, 
With the roll of drums? 





“With the self-same triumph-shining 
In. the ardent glance, 

That divine, bright fate-defiance 
That you bore to France. 


“You! But o’er your grave in Flanders 
Blow the winter gales; 

Still for sorrow of your going 
All life’s laughter fails. 


“Borne on flutes of dawn the answer: 
‘O’er the foam’s white track, 

God's work done, so to our homeland 
Comes her Hosting back. 


“‘Come the dead men with the live men 
From the marshes far, 

From the mounds. in. no-man’s-valley, 
Lit by cross nor star. 


“*Come to blend with hers the essence 
Of their strength and pride, 

All the radiance of the dreaming 
For whose truth they died.’ 


“So the dead men with the live men 
Pass an hosting fair, 
And the stone is rolled forever 
From the soul’s despair.” 
—Eleanor Rodgers Cox, in the February Century. 


—_—_———__—__-o- © -0-@ -0-@ -e——_______ —— 


The true Christian is the true citizen, lofty of purpose, resolute in endeavor, ready for a 
hero’s deeds, but never looking down on his task because it is cast in the day of small things; 
scornful of baseness, awake to his own duties as well as to his rights, following the higher law 
with reverence, and in this world doing all that in him lies, so that when death comes he may 
feel that mankind is in some degree better because he has lived.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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POWER VERSUS KNOWLEDGE AS THE AIM IN THE 
TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


BY NELLIE 


B. ALLEN 


State Normal School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Geography and history are the two subjects 
which more than any others in the curriculum, 
furnish the material for mental development and 
amoral uplift of children. By too many teachers 
geography is regarded as a subject which ap- 
peals to the memory only. The amount of in- 
formation which a pupil gains through such a 
study of geography is of value surely, yet the 
power and sympathy which might be developed 
through a study of this subject are of much 
greater worth. 

How many of the facts usually taught in 
geography remain as permanent knowledge in 
the minds of the pupils? What proportion of 
the names, locations, etc., which the children 
learn in school form a part of their working 
knowledge after their graduation? Is twenty- 
five per cent. too large an estimate? Is ten per 
cent. too small? Count the names of all places,— 
countries, cities, rivers, mountains, products, etc., 
which are taught in the continent of Asia, Aft- 
rica, South America, or even in the more familiar 
territory of North America, and then ask some 
average men and women of mature years to 
name all that they can remember and_ locate 
some of them, and see what proportion have re- 
mained permanently in mind. 

For some years I have had occasion to test 
pupils fresh from the high school. Few of them 
have had any geography since their eighth grade 
days, yet a large percentage of the facts taught 
in the elementary school have escaped—some- 
where—in those four short years. For example, 
no one in a class of twenty could give the names 
of the Great Lakes as they were pointed to on a 
wall map. Seldom, if ever, can a High School 
graduate point out and name all the states of 
the Union, locate our great ports and manufac- 
turing centres, or tell the most important re- 
sources or manufactured products of different re- 
gions. Their knowledge of foreign lands is pro- 
portionately less. Few young people of college 
age can name and identify (unless the names are 
printed in large type on the map) the countries «f 
Europe or South America or Asia, while the 
identification of cities and ports in these conti- 
nents or the naming of important products would 
be for most of them an appalling task. 

Therefore, if knowledge is the aim of the grade 
teacher in her work in geography, is it not in 
most cases a lamentable failure? 

Now let us consider from another standpoint 
the teaching of geography for information only. 
What teacher ten or fifteen years ago made 
prominent in her teaching the Balkan States, the 
Siberian port of Vladivostok, the potash industry 
of Germany, Alsace-Lorraine and Metz, or the 
Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs? Yet for some 





time past the Balkan States have been the “hot- 
bed” of Europe and here was struck the match 
that fired the great world 
Vladivostok, the most important port of Siberia, 
made possible the landing of supplies to help 
Russia in the war and the assistance of the al 
lied forces in Siberia when the © great 
giant lay helpless, bound hand and foot in 
the meshes of German intrigue. Through the 
potash industry of Germany and her former con- 
trol of that product she thought herself able to 
starve the world and bring it to submission to 
her demands. The love of France for Alsace- 
Lorraine, on whose monument in Paris emblems 
of mourning have hung since 1870, fired the pa- 
triotic Frenchmen with a grim determination to 
win these provinces back to the mother country, 
while their rich mineral resources, absolutely es- 
sential to Germany in the great war, caused that 
nation to struggle with a fierce tenacity tor their 


p' yssession. 


comflagration. 
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The names of these two provinces, 
unmentioned in our schools of ten years ago, 
have been household words throughout the wor!d 
for the past four vears. The new-born nations 
of the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs are 
everywhere talked of today and in their future 
every nation on earth is interested. 

If knowledge alone is the aim of our work in 
geography, then the teacher must in some way 
become possessed of the seer’s power in order 
that she may be able to pierce the veil that hides 
the future and learn what knowledge will be of 
most use to her pupils half a score or a score 2f 
vears hence. Who among our teachers, who, in- 
deed, among our statesmen and diplomats, can 
tell today what country or what people will be in 
the limelight ten years from now or on what part 
of the earth the eves of the world will be 
focused? 

If geography is to be of much value in our 
schools today we must look for another and a 
more important goal toward which to bend our 
endeavors. Since the entry of the United States 
into closer relations with the rest of the world, 
it is of especial importance that the geographical 
knowledge of our future citizens should be 
greater rather than less. 

Power to gain knowledge is of infinitely more 
importance than the knowledge itself. 

Attention to the principles that underly all 
geographical facts and phenomena should be em- 
phasized especially in the first continent studied. 
Considerable knowledge of principles gained by 
means of observation: is possible and_ helpful 
much lower in the grades. Much foundational 
work concerning evaporation and coridensation, 
winds and storms, brooks and rivers, surface fea- 
tures and soil and the resulting industries, can be 
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done with small children-of the third and fourth 
grades. Their observational powers.are thus made 
keener, their minds are so developed -by their 
greater breadth of knowledge and their ability 
to think and reason that the continent work em- 
bracing larger regions of study and bigger fields 
of thought is more easily approached. 

’ The main highland of a continent, its relation 
of direction to the continental mass, its effect as 
a barrier to plants, animals, winds:and moisture, 
its effects on the length, direction and usefulness 
of the rivers, as well as its influence on man and 
his occupations should form important subjecis 
of discussion in early continental study. 

The principles on which climate depends,—the 
latitude, altitude, surface, distance from _ the 
ocean, prevailing winds, and ocean currents 
should be thoroughly discussed and elaborated 
with many concrete examples. Pupils receiving 
such instruction and plenty of practice in inter- 
preting maps can later find out.many things for 
themselves concerning the physical conditions 2f 
some new country which springs suddenly into 
prominence and can reason out many facts con- 
cerning the life and industries of the people. 
Practical information of the continent under con- 
sideration can be much more easily gained 
through this broader study of the principles thaa 
by memorizing a mass of unrelated facts which 
have no stimulating effect on the mental powers 
and do not aid in their growth and development. 

The future citizens of our country will have 
momentous questions to handle and will need a 
broader education than the children of the past 
have received. Children of less than fourteen 
vears of age cannot be sufficiently trained and 
developed to fit them to be helpful citizens of a 
great democracy. 

Schools must be better equipped. One can- 
not learn history from a textbook alone, litera- 
ture from a spelling book or reading book, or 
geography from an atlas or cyclopaedia. The 
pupils should know these books, should be 
trained to use them intelligently as reference 
books, but above all they should be taught that 
these books are only the mercst skeletons, that 
a person's most valuable knowledge must come 
from other sources than these. 

Those who are directing the educational world 
of the years to come will laugh at the vain ef- 
forts of the present-day teachers to educate their 
pupils in history with a_ single skeleton text- 
book, or to teach them geography with an atlas 
and a cyclopaedia. 

There will be in our future schoolrooms books, 
books, books. The children will learn of foreign 
countries by reading many books of travel and 
description, beautifully illustrated books, until 
they gain mental pictures of far-away lands, 
catch the spirit of the people, know something 
of their lives and environment, and grasp the 
meaning of their institutions and ideals. 
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The time is approaching when superinténdents, 
school boards and teachers will realize more fully 
than many of them do today the truth of the say- 
ing: As a man readeth, so he thinketh; as a 
man thinketh, so he is. In the future our chil- 
dren will spend much more time during school 
hours in reading travel, biography, history, litera- 
ture, invention, science than is spent today in 
the so-called ‘‘study” of the textbook. They will 
read for pure enjoyment entertaining, instructive 
books until the character is moulded by the 
printed page, until the reading habit is fixed for 
life, until the point is reached when a day or 
evening spent without a book or paper is not an 
enjoyable one. It is only by the development of 
a love for reading, by the fixing of the reading 
habit, that the elementary schools will continue 
their work of character building into mature life. 

Our citizen army must be a reading army. Its 
morale and the morale of the nation depends .on 
it. As our army in France sang itself over the 
top of the trenches in the face of deadly gas at- 
tacks and rattling machine guns, so our citizen 
army must read itself and think itself over the 
top of the great problems that are facing us and 
the coming generations. Labor, capital, socialism, 
3o!shevism, national and international problems 
of politics, industry, economics, are looming large 
in the sky and the small cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand may in a comparatively few years 
darken the whole heavens. It is not enough to 
have educated leaders, we must have educated 
masses, and the masses cannot be sufficiently 
educated through a study of school textbooks 
alone. They must have a broad knowledge of 
the history, life, industries, institutions and ideats 
of these people with whom the United States 
will be in close touch through the coming years, 
and this knowledge cannot be gained through a 
study of the pages of a textbook alone. 

Let us plan now for that broader education. 
Let us furnish our schoofrooms with books and 
plan our programs so that there may be hours 
for reading. “Reading maketh a broad man,” 
and broad men and broad women are needed in 


the future “parliament of man, the federation 27f 
the world.” 
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SENSIBLE CLERGYMEN 


The following resolution was unanimously 
passed at the ministers’ meeting of Plainfield, 
New Jersey :— 

“The Ministers’ Council of Plainfield and 
vicinity desires to put itself on record as ear- 
nestly supporting the request of the teachers of 
our city for increased salaries and as urging the 
members of the congregations represented by it 
to. be present at the public hearing in the high 
school.” 
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A million pupils leave the high schcol annually because the monotony is too great. 
-—W. C. Bagley. 
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HEAVEN AND THE TEACHER 


] BY 


She was tired out with the term’s work. In 
er eyes was the weariness of conscientious in- 
terest in her responsibility for the mental 
growth of her boys and girls. She was dis- 
couraged, too. I tried to cheer her up and ended 
smilingly by saying: “You have studied about 
fatigue in children with reference to lessons. 
Theirs is the fatigue of a half-hour period. 
Yours is the fatigue of a term. In Heaven 
there will be no fatigue, at the end of eternity 
we shall be as fresh as we began.” And then 
it was she said: “I hope I shall not have to 
teach in Heaven.” 
After she left the office I sat and thought for 
a while and then wrote upon a slip of paper :— 
If we shall do, as sages say, 
Some things in Heaven that we do here, 
I'll write on my conscription day, 
That I’m a teacher, large and clear. 
I hope they’ll use me in that service then, 
So I can be a jolly pedagog again. 


She started a train of thought along a new 
line. I wish now that I had said to her :— 

““Where there is no vision, the people perish,’ 
so without an ideal, a teacher is dead. Heaven 
is the one place wherein a teacher can realize 
her ideal, and there, when realized, it will not 
become real like a thing of earth and be worth- 
less in the forward movement of progress that 
always cries out for another and higher ideal, 
but it will be an ideal that will remain and the 
soul will glory in it and be satisfied. 

Think of having a class in the open, along the 
bank of a river, with green grass of the finest 
texture for your schoolroom floor; four land- 
scapes of Heaven for your walls; light just 
right; atmosphere as pure and invigoraténg as 
a perfect October morning; temperature suited 
exactly to the bodily comfort of teacher and 
pupils; books clean and white as the snow on 
an aviator; type of a size to make reading a joy. 
Then add to these surroundings, perfect eye- 
sight, perfect hearing, perfect memories, per- 
fect reasoning powers, perfect judgments, plus 
every other perfect faculty, and then pause and 
think of the possibilities with perfect attendance 
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and every member of the class giving perfect 
attention to the teacher. Words spelled cor- 
rectly. Problems all done. Literary produc- 
tions without a flaw in thought or grammatical 
construction, written in the language of 
Heaven—a perfect language with words for 
every possible shade of meaning and expression. 

Think of perfect drawings of black and white 
and perfect paintings made with brushes as fine 
as gossamer, done in colors and tints and shades 
that are sometimes seen during a sunrise, in 
the canon of the Yellowstone, loaned to a 
flower, found on a bride’s cheek. Think of a 
music without monotones, changing 
voices and mutes, singing the harmonies of 
Heaven in chords of blending beauty as sweet 
as fell on the ears of the Judean shepherds when 
a door of Heaven opened and an angelic chorus 
was heard singing “Peace on Earth.” 

The very reason, it seems to me, that Johnny 
Jones throws paper-wads, Mary Smith can’t do 
arithmetic, Mabel Brown misses six words out 
of ten, Jimmie Dennis has dirty hands and ears, 
Tony Cetano smells of garlic, and the janitor 
swears at.your open windows when his fan is 
going, is to show you definitely and conclusively 
that earthly things are “of the earth earthy” 
and make you wish, some day, to go to Heaven. 

If your classroom were perfect, atmosphere 
and temperature and light just right; if the 
children were perfect mentally and physically, 
and in conduct, in manners and in morals; if 
you were a perfect teacher having a_ perfect 
principal, a perfect superintendent, and a perfect 
board of education that would pay you enough 
salary so that you might live in comfort, dress 
daintily, enable you to see a good play and a 
grand opera now and then and to travel for a 
while during the vacation season, you would be 
so self-satisfied that you would put off going to 
Heaven too long and the Recording Angel, as 
he finds the place in his book, instead of say- 
ing sweetly: “So soon?” would say: “You are 
an eon late, and your class has a_ substitute. 
Register in the office before going to your 
classroom.” 


lesson 
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Everyone who has been taught by teachers as teachers come and teachers go, holds some 


ene teacher in sacred remembrance, some one teacher is enshrined in the very sanctuary of 


his heart, some one teacher was higher and better than all the rest, some one teacher gave the 


vital touch. I would like to be that teacher, wouldn’t you? 


—Frank W.Simmonds, Superintendent, Lewiston, Idaho. 
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WHAT MORE CAN WE DO FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS ? 


BY H,. E, BLACKMAR 


Superintendent, Ottumwa, Iowa 


According to the common statute: “A juve- 
nile delinquent is any child under sixteen years 
of age who violates any law of the state, or a 
city or village ordinance; or is incorrigible; or 
knowingly associates with thieves or other im- 
moral persons; or is growing up in idleness or 
crime; or, knowingly, frequents a house of ill 
fame or patronizes a gambling place; or who 
habitually wanders about any railroad yards or 
tracks, boards any moving trains, or enters any 
car or engine without authority.” 

The juvenile court that now has jurisdiction 
over such offenders is a very long way in ad- 
vance of the old tribunals that exacted an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but there is 
still need for great improvement in both the or- 
ganization and the administration of such 
courts. The first juvenile court in the United 
States was established in [Illinois in 1899. Its 
development has been so rapid, however, that 
fourteen states now have separate courts; 
twenty-five states have provided for separate 
sessions of some established court; while only 
nine states still give the child the same formal, 
technical trials as are given adults. 

One custom is to provide for separate sessions 
of the district court at such time as the judge 
may designate for hearing juvenile cases. The 
judge has large discretionary power when con- 
ducting, and deciding cases when sitting as a 
juvenile court. 

Two cases that have come under my personal 
observation will illustrate some methods of 
procedure in this court. A twelve-year-old girl 
was brought before the court in October charged 
with a very serious offense and an effort was 
made to have her sent to the industrial school. 
After many postponements and delays, many 
arguments by attorneys, and the examination 
of a large number of witnesses, including medi- 
cal experts, the commitment was ordered in 
June. Several months later, parties interested 
in the case learned that the commitment order 
had not been executed. They sought an ex- 
planation and the judge said that there had been 
technical errors which might have caused a re- 
versal by the supreme court so the case was 
dropped. 

The second case was that of a fourteen-year- 
old girl charged with a similar offence. After 


the required notice had been given the judge. 


gave a private hearing in the presence of only 
a few witnesses, the county attorney, and some 
persons. who were especially interested in the 
reclaiming of delinquents. The judge proceeded 
in an informal way to get information rather 
than evidence, and then to get advice from 
those present. After full investigation, he de- 
cided that the girl should go to the industrial 


school and the commitment was promptly ex- 
ecuted. 

In the old criminal courts, it may be the best 
method of securing justice to have one lawyer 
trying to make the accused look as black as pos- 
sible, and another lawyer employing his utmost 
skill to prevent the judge and jury from get- 
ting the real facts in the case. However that 
may be, there is now almost universal agree- 
ment that this is not the proper way to deal 
with youthful delinquents. The district judge 
is not chosen with a view to his fitness to deal 
with children’s cases, and much of his training 
as a lawyer and a judge tends to unfit him for 
such service. “One district judge with large ex- 
perience expressed the opinion that it may be 
better that the judge of a juvenile court should 
not be a lawyer. 

Under the prevalent system, the session of 
the juvenile court is too often called for a few 
minutes to fill in odd times that can not well be 
employed on the cases that are assumed to be 
the more important business of the sessions. In 
striking contrast with this practice, the New 
York law makes the following provision: “All 
cases involving the commitment or trial of 
children under or apparently under sixteen, for 
any violation of law, in any court, shall be heard 
at suitable times and apart from other criminal 
trials, and, so far as practicable, in a separate 
room to be used exclusively for such cases. A 
separate docket and record shall be kept. All 
such cases and cases of offence by, or against 
the person of, a child under sixteen, shall have 
preference over all other cases, throughout the 
state; and a case in which a child is committed 
or detained as a witness shall be tried or other- 
wise disposed of without delay.” 

The true juvenile court tries the child as a 
delinquent, not a criminal. It calls him, when 
practicable, by a summons to the parent or 
guardian, not by a warrant in the hands of the 
sheriff. The trial is prompt, private, and in- 
formal. The judge seeks information from 
every available source instead of simply weigh- 
ing such evidence as may come in due and an- 
cient form. The personality, heredity, and en- 
vironment of the child have more weight than 
the law and precedent of courts. 

After judgment is rendered, most delinquents 
need a course of instruction and practice in 
right living that can be best administered by a 
suitable probation officer. The. facts gleaned 


should suggest the course of treatment rather 
than the method of punishment, Treatment has 
heretofore heen applied mostly in institutions 
like our two indystrial schools, which have done 
very efficient work in restoring to normal citi- 
zenship boys and girls who had gone wrong. 
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These institutions, however, can not care for 
all children who need such help; and even if 
they could, there are very many cases that 
should be treated outside of special institutions. 

The probation system is rapidly becoming 
more popular in dealing with juvenile offenders ; 
and, to a large extent, with adult offenders as 
well. The New York system of county proba- 
tion officers is, perhaps, the best known. The 
chief probation officer for Erie county reported 
for the six years and nine months of the term 
ending January 1, 1916, that seventy-five per 
cent. of the 1,536 persons handled by his depart- 
ment were finally discharged with improvement, 
a small percentage were re-arrested and com- 
mitted, a few absconded, and others were still 
on probation. 

The economic phase of this report would ap- 
peal with great force to some taxpayers who 
are not impressed with the reformatory effect- 
iveness of the system. Each offender on pro- 
bation cost the county less than thirty-five dol- 
lars.a year, while in prison he would have cost 
more than $160. In addition to this, probation- 
ers earned in wages $970,000, of which $158,000 
was collected by the officers for fees, restitu- 
tion to victims, and payments to abandoned 
families. The chief probation officer of Syra- 
cuse reports that during the year 1915 232 chil- 
dren were on probation; 115 were discharged 
with improvement, 5 without improvement, 13 
were re-arrested, and 99 were still on probation. 

The Iowa law provides for the appointment 
of paid probation officers only in counties hav- 
ing a population of 50,000 or more. This sys- 
tem could, undoubtedly, be extended to counties 
of much smaller population with great benefit 
to delinquents and with very trivial, if any, 
added expense to the taxpayers. Without the 
probation officer, too many child offenders are 
discharged with a so-called “severe lecture” by 
the judge and a warning not to do it again. 
They are sent back to the environment that 
helped to make them delinquents with no one 
to help or guard them; and with a respect for 
law and-authority badly shattered. One boy in 
an Iowa town was in the police court five times 
in six months for serious offences, and each 
time he was sent home with a “severe lecture” 
because he could not be committed to jail and 
the judge did not believe in sending boys to the 
industrial school. An efficient probation officer 
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can help such boys to avoid hartaful compan 
ions, to overcome injurious habits, to improve 
home conditions, to secure employment or at- 
tend school, to take proper care of their health, 
to find desirable amusements, and to cultivate 
self-respect, ambition, and thrift. 


Increasing attention is being given to the re- 
lation between the physical health and the con- 
duct of children. The superintendent of the in- 
dustrial school for boys says that forty-nine out 
of every fifty boys who come to the institution 
need dental or medical treatment. The medical 
examiner for the juvenile court of Los Angeles 
reports that of 1,000 boys examined, sixty per 
cent. had defective teeth, while the percentage 
of such defects in other children of the same 
age was only ten per cent. The doctor gives 
a long list of examples in which there was a 
complete change in the conduct and disposition 
of children after treatment for abnormal con- 
ditions of teeth, eyes, throat, stomach, and 
genito-urinary organs. Nearly one-third of the 
children in the grades of the Ottumwa public 
schools received treatment from a dentist or 
physician for some more or less serious defects 
in the list suggested above. Some of these 
cases furnish interesting examples of the bene- 
ficial results on conduct and scholarship. 


The probation system has proved its efficiency 
when employed in the right way. Of course it 
is of primary importance to have efficient offi- 
cers. There is a great field for trained workers 
in this service. Last year there were 8,600 per- 
sons in Chicago jails only five per cent. of whom 
were serving sentences. The ninety-five per- 
cent. were held for trial, detained as witnesses, 
or were awaiting transfer to prisons to which 
they had been commritted. Undoubtedly a large 
percentage of these persons had families and 
regular employment and were held for minor 
offences. There is little doubt that with some 
supervision they would have appeared for trial 
when wanted without incurring the disgrace 
and loss of time that resulted from imprison- 
ment. Those who are financially able to fur- 
nish bonds have this privilege, but the poor must 
go to jail. The city paid $87,000 for jail guards 
and $9,000 for probation officers during the 
year. It seems probable that a readjustment 
of these forces might get more satisfactory 
results. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


O great American, who stayed 

At home while armies fought for right, 
There was no mist upon your sight, 
There is no rust upon your blade. 


Today you walk with all the rest 

Who died for freedom; and His hand 

Who holds the single High Command 

Shall place the War Cross on your breast. 
—Rosalind Huidekoper Greene, in Boston Herald. 
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SCHENECTADY’S DEMONSTRATION 


Mayor Charles A. Simon of Schenectady has 
afforded the first opportunity, so far as we 
know, for the teachers of a city to demonstrate 
their professional wisdom on a large scale. 

When a vaeancy occurred on the Board of 
Education, by the resignation of a woman, lie 
asked the Teachers’ Association to select a 
member of the Board of Education from their 
own ranks. 

A woman on a Board of Education is no ex- 
periment, but a’ woman member selected by a 
Mayor is usually over-conservative when it 
comes to professional questions. 

In a large department store the ‘buying is 
done by or through the advice of the head of each 
department. The stockholders would be idiotic 
to select one of their number to stock up on 
furs, or shoes, or furniture. It would be equally 
idiotic for the financial manager, or head of the 
shipping department, to buy corsets, or milli- 
nery, or haberdashery. 

Only salesmen know what will sell. The 
teachers are the salesmen of education to the 
community through the boys and girls. 

Not to consult them, not to rely upon their 
judgment, makes real success improbable. 


Why, then, is there universal prejudice against . 


the appointment of 
Education? 


Because of the very general impression that 


a teacher on the Board of 
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a teacher will serve the teachers rather than the 
city. 

It was the same with women on Boards of 
Education. The assumption was that they would 
favor women. ‘There has been no justification 
of that expectation. 

li the Schenettady woman-teacher member of 
the Board of Education proves to be merely a 
fighter for women teachers there will be a sad 
ending of the experiment, but if she is broad- 
minded and intelligently serves the schools and 
the community the demonstration will be satis- 
factory and one or more teachers will be upon 
many Boards of Education, 

Mayor Simon of Schenectady has started 
something which will be watched with interest. 
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SALARIES AND SALARIES 


Detroit and Cleveland are proud leaders of 
American cities in that they alone of all cities 
appreciate their superintendents to the amount 
of $12,000. 

When will New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia see where they are left? 

The greater honor is Detroit’s because she 
was not forced to it for definite fear of imme- 
diately losing Dr. Chadsey, nor led into it in a 
desire to secure a new man. 

When a man receives $100,000 a year as 
Superintendent of a moving picture scheme it 
makes even $12,000 look small for superinten- 
ing the real “moving picture” of 100,000 chil- 
dren from childhood, through youth to Ameri- 
can manhood and womanhood. 

New York City pays only $10,000 for the 
superintending of the transformation of 600,000 
children from childhood to manhood and woman- 
hood, and 400,000 of these from anti-Ameri- 
canism or non-Americanism into American chil- 
dren, who sold $53,000,000 of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan in one month. 

As a matter of fact that superintendent re- 
ceived but $8,334 for leadership in the sale of 
$53,000,000 of United States Bonds that month, 
and we know a big business house that pays a 
man $20,000 a year for selling a fractional part 
of that amount of their notes. 
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THE DAWN OF MIND* 


There is a statesmanlike attitudé toward edu- 
cation by British school leaders not usual in the 
United States, and a scientific attitude in school 
investigation not common in this country. There 
is more sentiment than science with many of 
our educational writers. 

A British student of American education, af- 
ter much observation, said:— 

“The teaching profession in the United States 
is filled with uneconomic women and quiet-lov- 
ing men.” 

We do not need to be exasperated at such a 


criticism, but we do need to make such an esti- 
mate: ridiculous. . 











is “The Dawa of Ng ipirotnation to a ver aneies?. By 
Drummon ew York: Longmans, Green & Com 
Cloth. 179 pages. Price, $1.10 net. sisitei 
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No American teacher, who aspires to be 
above serious criticism, can afford not to read 
at least one English educational book a year. 

here is a stateliness about their studies and 
a saneness in their style that American teachers 
need, 

“The Dawn of Mind” magnifies all the virtues 
of the British educational writer. It is a book 
which every educator in America will do well 
to read, from the teacher of a backwoods coun- 
try school to the university president. 

No one can know so much about the child’s 
mind that he cannot learn much as to how he 
can learn more. We have tried to specialize on 
eleven children and grandchildren, and with the 
latest child the, wonder is that we have learned 
so little from a study of the other ten. 

Margaret Drummond has rendered the Ameri- 
ean teacher and other educators a great ser- 
vice in “The Dawn of Mind.” 





NATIONAL CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE 


It is delightful to see the spirit and the “go” of 
the friends of agriculture. They have a fabulous 
National Budget with an army of common-sense 
experts to use it. 

Not content with this, there is a movement on 
foot to establish a National Chamber of Agricul- 
ture with headquarters at Chicago, 
other suitable place. ' 

What wonder that there is limitless money, in- 
tense energy and high-speed brain power 
ready for agricultural promotion when we see 
the results. 

In Kansas alone the increase in the acreage 
of wheat this year, above that of any previous 
year, would make a strip of wheat a half mile 
wide from Kansas-City to -Les Angeles, to Van- 
couver, to Halifax, to. Key West, to New Or- 
leans, to Houston, and back to Kansas City. This 
is merely the increase of wheat acreage in 1919 
over any previous year, and in one state. 

The poulterers in their enthusiasm declare that 
they have produced an “egg-laying” feed that 
has increased the yield of eggs seven fold by 
demonstration in mid-winter. That looks large, 
but it is merely a sample of the agricultural 
spirit. 

So long as these master promoters can_ give 
such demonstrations as these in Kansas wheat 
acreage and “egg-laying” feed, let them, by all 
means, have a National Chamber of Agriculture, 
that will be non-political and non-partisan. 

Every other industry depends upon the indus- 
try of agriculture, and if a National Chamber of 
Commerce is needed to look after the commercial 
interests of the country, how much more impor- 
tant is a National_.Chamber of Agriculture, 


whose function would be to protect and promote 
the interests and development of that upon which 
all human endeavor depends. 

It is not irreverent to say in this year of food- 
need in Europe: “God speed them in their noble 
work,” 





or some_ 
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MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS’ 


We beg the induls gence Or} mit prot ronal 
readers while we cian anu editorial motice ol au 
purely political publication. Our excuse is that 


we have played the game of politics during the 
years covered by this book. Without ever be- 
ing a candidate, nor in the faintest way a recep 


tive candidate, for any salaried office, elective or 
appointive, we have been somewhat : active ; 
first, because it is the duty of every goud citizen; 
second, because we think a man can talk and 


write on education more effectively ii he is in 
the thick of the political fight 
third, because it gives one a wide acquaintance 
not likely to be possible in any other way; but 
chiefly, because we have enjoyed the game. 

Personalty weshave known the author, Michael 
K. Hennessey, in every state and national cam- 
paign from Russell to McCall, and have seen 
him play the game as political editor of the 
Boston Daily Globe. No one has contributed 
more to the “gaiety of nations,” especially in 
Republican national conventions, than has he. 

Although a Republican through thick and 
thin, he has always represented a Democratic 
paper; all of which has enabled him to know the 
inside of all sides of Massachusetts politics from 
1890 to 1915, and nowhere else can one find an 
account as reliable, as complete, as entertaining, 
as illuminating, as in these pages. 

To one who would understand modern Mas- 
sachusetts politics this book of “Mike” Hennes- 
sey’s is indispensable; one who enjoys the in- 
side view of political scheming of both sides of an 
intense political row, when it is past, will find 
these pages more fascinating than fiction. No- 
where else can one get the same view of Sena- 
tors Hoar, Lodge, Crane and Weeks and Sena- 
tor-elect David I. Walsh. 

Incidentally Mr. Hennessey reveals the part 
Massachusetts played in the election of Grover 
Cleveland, William McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, William Howard Taft and Woodrow Wil- 
son, as well-as the defeat of President Harrison 
for re-election, of the repeated defeats: of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and of the defes it of Taft, 
Roosevelt and Hughes. 

All the exciting Congressional campaigns of a 
quarter century get into the limelight, as do the 
chief, Legislative escapades. Whenever, as often 
happens, a Boston city election was of real in- 
terest Hennessey was on the job. 

Of course, the thread upon’ which all these af- 
fairs from Boston to the White House are strung 
is the successive Gubernatorial contests of Mas- 
sachusetts, in which Russell, Greenhalge, Wol- 
cott, Crane, Bates, Guild, Douglas, Draper, Foss, 
Walsh and McCall won. 

To one who knew every play of the game for 
those years and every actor in every scene, the 
book is -most delightful, and anyone who will 
read these pages must feel that he personally 


occasionally ; 


“? “Twenty-five Years of Massachusetts Politics.” From Russel] to 
MecCali. 1 1915 By Michael FE. Hennessey. Foreword by Senator 
Henry Cabot - Boston: Practical Politics, Publisher. Cloth, 
$98 pages. (6 by 9.) 
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was one of the actors in the tragedies and come- 
dies. Colonel Hennessey is as true to life in de- 
picting men and parties in defeat as in victory, 
and human nature is quite different when a man 
or party goes out or down as in going in or up. 
Mr. Hennessey gives us as has no one else a 
vivid portrayal of Massachusetts politicians in 
action. As a political scenario the book is a suc- 
cess worthy the art of Charlie Chaplin or Mary 
Pickford. 
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THE NEW STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


We can recall no time when an_ election 
brought so many men and women into state 
superintendencies. Probably no other educator 
comes into so close an unofficial relation to state 
superintendents as does’ the editor of the Journal 
of Education, and we are sure that no one is 
more appreciative of their acquaintance and 
friendship than is he. 

In Minnesota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Missouri and Texas there is a 
new name on the roll of honor. 

We know full well that at the end of the term 
of office of the new men and women we shall ap- 
preciate the new seven as we did those whom 
they succeed and we shall pray as sincerely for 
their success in their campaign for re-election. 
While we know of all the new officials we have 
been delightfully acquainted with Will C. Wood 
of California, Miss Minnie Neilson of North 
Dakota, and Miss Annie Webb Blanton of Texas, 
and the successor of Mr. Schulz of Minnesota we 
have known in his excellent work at the Mankato 
Normal School. We have also known much of 
the successor of Mr. Baker of Jefferson City. 

The singular feature of this election is the 
fact that it adds three women to the fraternity of 
slate superintendents where men have hitherto 
reigned supreme. Miss Wooster, Miss Blanton 
and Miss Neilson will almost double the number 
of women in that official group. 
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INDIANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


A highly satisfactory account of the Indiana 
State Nogsgmal School at Terre Haute has been 
given by a special board of visitors, D. B. Waldo, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, State Normal 
chairman; L. P._ Benezet, 
Evansville, and C. O. Williams. 

On the sixth of next January it will have 
been fifty years since the school was opened and 
the anniversary will ‘be appropriately celebrated. 

William W. Parsons entered the school as a 
student on the opening day. Two years later 
he graduated with the first. 

Four years later he returned as professor of 
English, and eleven years later, 1885, he be- 
came president. No man has had such an op-. 
portunity to mould and fashion a great normal 
school as has he. In 1907 it became a teachers’ 
college. Of the many striking features of the 
institution the library probably most deserves 


superintendent, 
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attention, as it is thought to be the largest and 
most significant library in any professional in- 
stitution. It represents an expenditure of $150,- 
VOU and contains about 80,000 volumes. 

In the school year of 1916-17 there were 1,544 
men enrolled. We are quite sure that this is the 
record. That year is chosen because it did 
not include any S. A. T. C. recruits. 

That same year there were in the faculty 
thirty-eight men and eighteen women. This 
we think is an unusual proportion of men. 

Ten of the faculty have been there more than 





a quarter of a century, and twenty-five have 
been there twenty years. 
-#--0-@-0- oe -—-—_____—___ 


FEDERAL PROPAGANDA IN SCHOOLS 


Send at once for “A Case of Federal Propa- 
ganda in Our Public Schools.” It may be had by 
sending a post card request to National Indus-. 
trial Conference Board, 15 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 

It is a phase of present-day educational activi- 
ties with which all school people should be ac- 
quainted. We are not at all inclined to join in 
the specific criticism, but we think the closing 
paragraph in the ten-page pamphlet should be in 
every schoolroom in the United States at this 
time. 

“Criticism is aimed solely at the impropriety of 
seeking to implant in the minds of immature 
school children partisan views on highly con- 
troversial questions. Even more serious than 
the inculcation of the views themselves is the de- 
velopment of incorrect and dogmatic habits of 
thought.” 

The Bureau of Education must not be per- 
mitted under any pretext to develop a dogmatic 
scholasticism, industrialism or partisanship. 

oe ae 
FIFTEEN PRIZES 


Fifteen women teachers of New York City 
will go to study the battlefields of France and 
Belgium as guests of the New York Evening 
Telegram. 

That all expenses will be paid is a mere inci- 
cent. England, France and Belgium will see to 
it that they are their guests in eVery sense but 





_ the financial. 
School, , 


Never before in the world’s history has there 
been anything like such a study to be made. 
Never were there such battlefields, never such 
fresh ruins, never such changes in _ industrial, 
social, civic and educational life as in those 
countries now. 

Never have teachers had anything like such 
an opportunity to see any such features. 

Happy, indeed, will be those who are selected. 
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HAS GLOUCESTER THE. RECORD? 


W. H. Jordan is serving for the thirty-ninth 
year on the Board of Education, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. For: much of that time he has 





been, as he now is, chairman of the board, © 
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was one of the actors in the tragedies and come- 
dies. Colonel Hennessey is as true to life in de- 
picting men and parties in defeat as in victory, 
and human nature is quite different when a man 
or party goes out or down as in going in or up. 
Mr. Hennessey gives us as has no one else a 
vivid portrayal of Massachusetts politicians in 
action. As a political scenario the book is a suc- 
cess worthy the art of Charlie Chaplin or Mary 
Pickford. 
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THE NEW STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


We can recall no time when an _ election 
brought so many men and women into state 
superintendencies. Probably no other educator 
comes into so close an unofficial relation to state 
superintendents as does the editor of the Journal 
of Education, and we are sure that no one is 
more appreciative of their acquaintance and 
friendship than is he. 

In Minnesota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Missouri and Texas there is a 
new ‘name on the roll of honor. 

We know full well that at the end of the term 
of office of the new men and women we shall ap- 
preciate the new seven as we did those whom 
they succeed and we shall pray as sincerely for 
their success in their campaign for re-election. 
While we know of all the new officials we have 
been delightfully acquainted with Will C. Wood 
of California, Miss Minnie Neilson of North 
Dakota, and Miss Annie Webb Blanton of Texas, 
and the successor of Mr. Schulz of Minnesota we 
have known in his excellent work at the Mankato 
Normal School. We have also known much of 
the successor of Mr. Baker of Jefferson City. 

The singular feature of this election is the 
fact that it adds three women to the fraternity of 
state superintendents where men have hitherto 
reigned supreme. Miss Wooster, Miss Blanton 
and Miss Neilson will almost double the number 
of women in that official group. 
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INDIANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


A ‘highly satisfactory account of the Indiana 
State Normal Scheol at Terre Haute has been 
given by a special board of visitors, D. B. Waldo, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, State Normal School, 
chairman; L. ‘P. Benezet, superintendent, 
Evansville, and C. O. Williams. 

On the sixth of next January it will have 
been fifty years since the school was opened and 
the anniversary will ‘be appropriately celebrated. 

William W. Parsons entered the school as a 
student on the opening day. ‘Two years later 
he graduated with the first. 

Four years later he returned as professor of 
English, and eleven years later, 1885, he be- 
came president. No man_has had such an op- 
portunity to mould and fashion a great normal 
school as has he. In 1907 it became a teachers’ 
college. Of the many striking features of the 
institution the library probably most deserves 
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attention, as it is thought to be the largest and 
most significant library in any professional in- 
stitution. It represents an expenditure of $150,- 
VUU and contains about 80,000 volumes. 

In the school year of 1916-17 there were 1,541 
men enrolled. We are quite sure that this is the 
record. That year is chosen because it did 
not include any S. A. T. C. recruits. 

That same year there were in the faculty 
thirty-eight men and eighteen women. This 
we think is an unusual proportion of men. 

Ten of the faculty have been there more than 
a quarter of a century, and twenty-five have 
been there twenty years. 
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FEDERAL PROPAGANDA IN SCHOOLS 

Send at once for “A Case of Federal Propa- 
ganda in Our Public Schools.” It may be had by 
sending a post card request to National Indus- 


trial Conference Board, 15 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 





It is a phase of present-day educational activi- 
ties with which all school people should be ac- 
quainted. We are not at all inclined to join in 
the specific criticism, but we think the closing 
paragraph in the ten-page pamphlet should be in 
every schoolroom in the United States at this 
time. 

“Criticism is aimed solely at the impropriety of 
seeking to implant in the minds of immature 
school children partisan views on highly con- 
troversial questions. Even more serious than 
the inculcation of the views themselves is the de- 
velopment of incorrect and dogmatic habits of 
thought.” 

The Bureau of Education must not be per- 
mitted under any pretext to develop a dogmatic 
scholasticism, industrialism or partisanship. 
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FIFTEEN PRIZES 
Fifteen women teachers of New York City 
will go to study the battlefields of France and 


Belgium as guests of the New York Evening 
Telegram. 





That all expenses will be paid is a mere inci- 
cent. England, France and Belgium will see to 
it that. they are their guests in every sense but 
the financial. 

Never before in the world’s history has there 
been anything like such a study to be made. 
Never were there such battlefields, never such 
fresh ruins, never such changes in_ industrial, 
social, civic and educational life as in those 
countries now. 

Never have teachers had anything *e such 
an opportunity to see any such features, 

Happy, indeed, will be those who are selected. 
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HAS GLOUCESTER THE RECORD? 


W. H. Jordan is serving for the thirty-ninth 
year on the Board of Education, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. For much of that time he has 
been, as he now is, chairman of the board, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE ATTEMPT TO KILL CLEMENCEAU. 


The attempted assassination of M. Clemen- 
ceau, the French Premier and one of the noblest 
figures at the Peace Conference, is a startling 
reminder of the possibilities of twentieth-cen- 
tury anarchy. The would-be assassin, an edu- 
cated Frenchman named Cottin, who fired seven 
shots at the Premier, as he was entering his car 
on February 19, talks freely and boastfully of 
his crime, and describes the day of its occur- 
rence as “a red-letter day” in his life. He ad- 
mits that he had been planning it for seven 
months, because he regarded Clemenceau “as the 
greatest enemy of humanity.” Three of his 
shots inflicted wounds. Clemenceau’s first words, 
after the shots were fired, were characteristic— 
“It is nothing.” One would think that even the 
most desperate anarchist would hesitate to se- 
lect a man seventy-six years old as the object of 
attack, but anarchy knows no mercy and stops 
at no outrage. Cottin’s headquarters were found 
to be filled with anarchistic literature. 


THE RED TERROR IN MUNICH. 

Chaos of the Bolshevist type reigns in Ba- 
varia. On February 21 Kurt Eisner, the Bava- 
rian premier, was shot and killed by Count Arco 
Valley, as he was on his way from the foreign 
ministry in Munich to the Diet. On the same 
day, while Herr Auer, the Bavarian Minister of 
the Interior, was addressing the Landtag on the 
Eisner assassination, he was wounded and 
Deputy Osel was killed by shots fired from the 
public gallery. Later, Bavaria was declared a 
Soviet republic by the Soldiers and Workmen’s 
Council. Eisner was a Socialist of the radical 
type, leader of a Spartacan movement against 
the moderate and conservative factions. His 
murderer, Count Valley, was lynched by a street 
mob. 


THE NEW ARMISTICE. 

German bluff made no impression on Marshal 
Foch. Herr Erzberger insisted that there were 
certain things that Germany would do and cer- 
tain things that she would not do; but a brief in- 
terview with Marshal Foch convinced him that 
there were certain things that she would have 
to do, and he signed the new armistice terms 
by which he pledges herself to do them. One of 
these things is the abandonment of all offensive 
movements against the Poles. Another thing is 
the prohibition of her troops from crossing the 


Russian frontier. Another thing is the com- 
plete carrying out of the terms of the earlier 
armistice. Another is the drawing of a definite 


line of demarkation which gives to Poland a con- 
siderable part of the German government of 
Posen. The renewal of the armistice is for an 
indefinite period with a fixed delay of three days 
for the denunciation of jt 
FIND OUT THAT THEY ARE BEATEN 

The Germans are at last finding out that they 

were beaten, When the German Cabinet learned 


that the new terms of the armistice included the 
reduction of the German army to 250,000 men, 
the supervision of munition factories, the de- 
mand that Germany pay the expenses of the 
army of occupation, and the destruction of the 
fortifications of Heligoland and the Kiel canal, 
it voted not to sign the armistice. But a con- 
ference with party leaders, and a few hours’ dis- 
cussion showed it that if it refused, it could 
look for an immediate Allied advance, and that 
it dared not face; so it reversed its decision, and 
gave orders to sign. This marks the abandon- 
ment of the haughty and threatening attitude 
previously maintained. Germany is now spe- 
cially uneasy because there is to be no more 
haggling over armistice terms, and a three-days’ 
denunciation of the armistice is all that is neces- 
sary for a resumption of hostilities. 


THE BASIS OF THE LEAGUE. 


The interesting fact has been brought to light 
that the first draft of the constitution of the 
League of Nations was the work of General Jan 
Smuts, who represents the Union of South 
Africa in the British War Cabinet, and who is 
also the representative of South Africa in the 
Peace Conference. Early in January, before the 
formal meeting of the Peace Conference, Gen- 
eral Smuts published a pamphlet entitled “The 
League of Nations—a Program for the- Peace 
Conference,” in which hevset forth a carefully- 
worked out plan for the constitution of the pro- 
posed League. A comparison of this pamphlet 
with the tentative constitution of the League 
which President Wilson read before the Con- 
ference on February 14 shows that, to a consid- 
erable extent, not only the principles expressed 
in the pamphlet but even the language in which 
they were phrased reappear in the draft pre- 
sented to the Conference. 


A NEW CHANCE FOR POLAND. 


Under the new order of things, Poland will 
have the first chance which has been hers for 
a century and a half to lead an independent na- 
tional existence. The old tragedy of “the par- 
tition of Poland” which made it partly Russian, 
partly Prussian and partly Austrian is now a 
thing of the past. A constitutional government 
has been organized, with Mr. Paderewski as 
Prime Minister, and a popular election has been 
held, which confirms this government in power. 
It is now in a position to resist Bolshevist at- 
tacks and German intrigues, and will have the 
full support of the League of Nations. © With 
free access to ‘the sea, and with vast stores of 
natural wealth in the shape of coal fields, potas- 
sium mines and other resources, she will enter 
upon a ney career of political and indystrial 
prosperity 
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ECHOES FROM THE CLASSROOM > 


BY MAISIE B. WHITING 
[Leaves from a Teacher’s Notebook.] 


After struggling through the drear montony 
of a set of “exercises,” the reader would be un- 
erateful indeed not to be refreshed on being told 
that the haughty Macbeth was a “pessimus,” 
and so was his wife, but that Banquo was more 
of an “optimus.” Perverse sayings, such as 
Mrs. Malaprop might well have used in her 
younger days, prove, beyond a doubt, when they 
bring a smile to the weary corrector, that their 
authors have not lived and written in vain. 
Could you not find an added zest in ancient his- 
tory were you told that Cambyses, learning 
that his brother had usurped the throne, went 
and shot himself? Or, had you talked of capil- 
larity until the sound of the word became a 
burden, could you not appreciate the statement 
that milk, rising around the pasteboard cap of 
the bottle, showed “good measure”? 

reque ntly, too, the listener in the classroom 
may hear most illuminating remarks about 
himself. Two little girls were quarreling, 
“calling names,” and when teacher attempted 
to interpose, one of them sobbed: “What she 
called me ain’t fit to tell any decent person, but 
I’ll whisper it to teacher.” 

In some schools it is customary to allow pu 
pils to choose the morning song. One morning 
a newcomer gave his choice, but in a tone so 
low that it was impossible to hear him. When 
asked to repeat he sank bashfully behind the boy 
in front of him, who, after a moment’s pause, 
answered disdainfully: “He wants to sing ‘His 
country, ‘tis of him.’” 

Below are extracts, sufficiently illuminating 
in themselves, from essays and examination 
papers. The greater number are by high school 
pupils: 

“Everything about the farm spoke of peace 
and posterity.” 

“Samuel Johnson wrote the Literary Digest.” 

‘The animals of the Actic Zone are the rein- 
deer, the polar bear, and the scanty herbage.” 

“Columbus discovered the world.” 

“Harvard is for boys and Yale is for girls, and 
all the colleges are out of town.” 

“As I was coming to school this morning I 
distinguished a bonfire.” 

“In the old Miracle Plays the Devil would ap- 
pear with burning sticks of dynamite protrud- 
ing from his ears. ’ 

“Chemical affinity is affection.” 

“Magua, an Indian runner, was the cause of a 
great many white people’s lives.” 

“The Story of the “The Vicar of Wakefield’ 
shows that the Vicar was too generous The 
moral is—Don’t be too generous.” 

Teachers frequently receive amusing notes 
\n indignant mother expostulated : Vou may 
hake Johnnie all you wish, but please sew hi 
buttons on afterwards.” \nother signed het 
self, perhap vith wnconsejoys candor. “Yours 
in hate.” 
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A teacher was trying to jog a pupil’s memory 
so that he might think of salt mines in connec- 
tion with a city. All things failing, she said: 
“Now, the product of that city is something you 
would miss very much if you did not have it to 
eat on your meat and potato. What is it?” 
A gleam of intelligence quickly illumined the 
lad’s face, and he answered promptly: “Gravy, 
ma’am. 

“Please explain a vacuum,” demanded the 
physical teacher. “I know what it is in my 
own mind, but I can’t tell about it,” replied the 
student. 

After listening to a sufficient number of such 
answers, the teacher is quite willing to agree 


with the inference in the following. Pupils 
were required to write a description of some 
countenance so as to bring out character. This 


is a quotation from one composition: “Abra- 
ham Lincoln has a very high forehead. A high 
forehead is a sign of many brains. My teacher 
has a very low forehead.” 


-0- @-0-@-e- @-e- 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
THE PARABLE OF THE BUTTON AND THE PLUS 

Phere were two men who lived in a certain 
city, and they were neighbors and partners. 
\nd whatsover of Prosperity came to their 
business, that did they divide, so that the one 
and the other did share alike. And there came 
a Great War. And there was a Committee 
which waited on these two men, and said unto 
each of them, Lend of thy money to thy Gov- 
ernment, for it hath need; and in so doing thou 
shalt gain for thyself Four and One Fourth Per 
Cent. and make the World Safe for Democracy. 

And one of them considered, and said, God 
hath prospered me with a moderate prosperity ; 
[ will subscribe all I can afford. And he sub 
scribed for a bond that cost him a Thousand 
Shekels. 

And the other asked him, How much hast 
thou subscribed? 

And he said, A thousand shekels. 

Then said he, That is Going Some, but I will 
go thee Fifty-Fifty. I also will subscribe for a 
Thousand Shekels 

gut he thought within himself, Peradventure 
they raise it not all the First Crack out of the 
Box, then will they come around again; and if 
[ subscribe a Thousand Shekels, then shall | 
have nothing left wherewith to come back at 
them again. So he subscribed Five Hundred 
Shekels. And he said unto the Chairman of the 
Committee, If thou lackest come back; for thou 
canst always count on Yours Truly to do his 
share, and Then Some. 

And the Committee gave to each of them a 
Button, whereon was written, Trouble me not, 
for I have Subscribed for the Liberty Loan. 

Now when the-Committee had canvassed the 
town, behold, they were short of their Quota 

\nd they said, We must hustle around and 
fiake if up, lest they tell wy) Gath that we are 
slackers, and publish in the streets of Ashkelon 
that we be Pikers, 
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Then came the Committee back to these two 
men. And the one who had subscribed for a 
Thousand Shekels said, I have Gone the Limit. 

But the other said, Sure Thing. And he sub- 
scribed an Hundred Shekels. 

And the Committee gave unto him another 
sign to fasten on with his Button, whereon was 
written, I have given Plus. 

But the other man had only his button. 

And all men did honor the man who had given 


Six Hundred, because he had given Plus; but 
they honored not the man who had given a 
Thousand. 

And the man who had given Six Hundred, he 
talked much about how the men who gave the 
Plus subscriptions had Put the Loan Across and 
enabled the town to go Over the Top, but in his 
soul he knew that he was a Piker and a Cheap 
Skate and that his Middle Name was Ananias. 

—The Congregationalist. 





10 VICTIS! 


I sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the Bat- 
tle of Life— 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died over- 
whelmed in the strife; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the re- 
sounding acclaim 

Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore 
the chaplet of fame, 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, 
the broken in heart, 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent 
and desperate part; 

Whose youth bore no flowereon its branches, whose 
hopes burned in ashes away, 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped 
at, who stood at the dying of day 

With the wreck of their life all around them, unpitied, 
unheeded, alone, 

With Death swooping down o’er their failure, and 
all but their faith overthrown. 


Speak, History! who are 


While the voice of the world shouts its chorus—its 
paean for those who have won; 
While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, 
to the breeze and the sun 

Glad banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurry- 
ing feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors, I stand 
on the field of defeat, 

In the shadow, with those who are fallen, and 
wounded, and dying, and there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain- 
knotted brows, breathe a prayer, 

Hold the hand that is helpless, and whisper: 
only the victory win, 

Who have fought the good fight, and have vanquished 
the demon that tempts us within; 

Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize 
that the world holds on high; 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, 
fight—if need be, to die.” 


and high 


“They 


Life’s victors? Unroll thy 


long annals, and say, 
Are they those whom the world called the victors— 
who won the success of a day? 


The martyrs, or Nero? 
Thermopylae’s tryst 


The Spartans, who fell at 


Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges or Socrates? 


Pilate or Christ? 


—William Wetmore Story. 
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PLACE-NAMES, LANDMARKS OF HIS- 
TORY, IN RUSSIA AND FINLAND 


BY JOEL N. ENO, A. M. 

Finland is the Swedish name equivalent to the 
Finnish name Suomen-maa, land of fens or 
marshes; and Finns, of the Suome-lainen, or 
fen-people. Finland was gradually colonized and 
acquired by Sweden, from about 1100 to 1300 
\. D., and most of the important place-names 
Obo), means 
\rensborg, Arens’ castle; Bjorne- 


are Swedish. Abo (pronounced 


water abode: 


borg, bear castle; Dago, day island; Frederiks- 
hamn, founded in 1656, Finnish Hamina, which 
nav be only a variation of hamn, which would 
give the meaning Frederick’s haven: Helsing- 
rors, built in 1550 by Gustavus Vasa, and rebuilt 

1640 on its present site, means Helsing falls, 
refers to the Norse tribe, the Helsings. Kex- 


holm, Finnish Kakissalmi, cuckoo channel, men- 
tioned in 1295; Nikolai-stad (or Vasa) is Niko- 
Ny-stad, new town, founded in 1617; 
Osed, in possession of Denmark, 1560, means 
is] Tammer-fors is formed on the Fin- 


iaS-TOWN > 


ore 


nish name, Tampere; Tavast-hus, the house or 
abode of the Tavast, tribe of Finns, was founded 
in 1249; Sveaborg, Swede castle, was founded 
in 1749 by Marshal Ehrensward; Uleaborg, 
founded in 1605 at Finnish Oulu; and Viborg, 
holy castle, built by Torkel Knutson in 1293, 
was the first centre for Christianity and Swedish 
influence in Karedia, the southeastern district of 
Finland. The people of Esthonia, across the Gulf 
of Finland southward, are of the same race as 
the Finns, and call their country Esti-maa, some- 
times Meiemaa and themselves Maemus. They 
number in all nearly a million, but more than 
half of them live in Livonia, next south. They 
voluntarily placed themselves under Sweden in 
1521, which was obliged to cede them to Peter 
the Great in 172 Finland remained united to 
September 17, 1809, when it was 
ceded to Russia; yet it preserved by a special 
grant at the time, by Alexander I, its free Swe- 
dish constitution; and if it accepts the Prussian 
prince Oscar as its ruler we are justified by its 
past history 


Sweden until 


in believing it does so under neces- 
sity, in order to preserve its existence. 
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In Russia of the Russians, whose western 
boundary did not differ greatly from that which 
is described in the German peace-proposals, and 
thence eastward to the eastern Dvina, the lower 
Volga, and Vyatka, most of the place-names are 
Russian, both in base and ending; 
they are chiefly sometimes Rus- 
sianized; in Siberia particularly, by the ending 
-sk, perhaps related philologically with the 
Scandinavian -isk, Anglo-Saxon -isc, 
lish -ish, as in British. 


farther east, 
Mongolian, 


Eng- 


The Russian colonies began to push over the 
Ural mountains, founding in 1581, Sibir, which 
has given the name Siberia to Russia in Asia; 
these colonies were on navigable rivers, the chief 
routes of transportation, hence most of the set- 
tlements took their names from the _ river. 
Tobolsk on the Tobol, a branch of the Irtish, on 
which Sibir stood, was founded in 1587; Tomsk, 
on the Tom, or upper Obi, of which the Irtish is 
a tributary, was founded in 1604; pressing east- 
ward in the direction of the middle reach of the 
great rivers, Russians founded Yeneseisk on tl 
Yenesei in 1618; 


ie 
next was the immense leap to 
Yakut 
Lena. 
Irkutsk was founded on the Irkut river, not tar 
from Lake Baikal, 1652; 

1716; Semi-palatinsk 
palaces or stone houses, on the upper Irtish, in 
1718. Petropavlovsk in Kamtchatka, which was 
acquired in 1697, Other 
towns, whose date of foundation is not definitely, 


Yakutsk, which was named from the 
tribe, and was founded in 1632, on the 


Omsk on the Om, tn 


(town), of the seven 


belongs to this period. 


but approximately known, in eastern Siberia, are 
Sredne (or Middle) Kolimsk, and Nijne = (or 
Lower) Kolimsk, on the Kolima, Verkho-vansk 
and Ust Yansk, meaning respectively Height and 
Mouth of the Yana. Stanovoi mountains, moun- 
tains of the encampment. 
appletree mountains. 
means on the seacoast. 


Yablonoi mountains, 
Pri-morskaya (district), 
Krasno-yarsk, of the red 
cliff, was founded by Cossacks in 1628, on the 
upper Yenesei. Baikal, Turkish Bei Kul, rich 
lake. Okhotsk, on the Okhota river, gives name 
to the sea into which the river empties. In the 
Amur district (Manchurian Tamur, great river), 
Nikolaievsk (town) of Nikolas I, founded in 1851. 
Blagoviestchensk, named from the festival of the 
Annunciation, founded in 
master of the East, 


1856. Vladivostok, 
founded in 1860, the whole 
district having been annexed in 1858. 

Landmarks of the Tatar occupation of the strip 
north of the Black Sea are Astrakhan, Tatar 
hadji-terkhan, holy place of the Khan, and 
Crimea, through the Russian form Krym. The 
Turks, who succeeded them, have memorials in 
Akkerman, white town: Orkapu, 
golden gate, and Inkerman, place of caverns; 
near Savastopol, which name takes us back be- 
yond the Tatars, to the Byzantine Greek Em 
pire, and its Sebasto-polis, 


Perekop, for 


august or venerable 


city; it had also a town Kherson, i. e., 


1 


peninsula 
near the mouth of the Dnieper. 
preserved. \ls 


Its name is stil 


Stavro-pol, near the Caucasus, 


meaning city of the cross, and Odessa, founded 


A 
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by Greek merchants in 1794, borrowed its name 
from Odessos, now Varna, in Bulgaria or Orde- 
SOs. Olviopol is borrowed from Olbiopolis in 
Arcadia, founded 655, on the Olbios, 
and Nikopol from Nikopolis ; 
pol, city «f profit. 
Russian names are 


“blessing 
bearer” ; Simfero- 
Archangel (sk), named 
from the cloister of the archangel Michael, built 
there in the twelfth century. 
battle-axe. 


Berdichew, of the 
Beresina and Berezov, of the birch 
(bereza). Biel-gorod, white town. 
of the white lake. 


beaver. 


Biel-ozersk, 
Bobruisk, pertaining to the 
Borisov, (town) of Boris. 
taining to the beard. 


boar. 


Borodino, per- 
Borovsk, pertaining to a 
Chernigov 

black. Dimietrov rf 
Dubrovna, great leafy 


appears toa be based on 


chernvyi, Demetrius 


forest. Dvina, rushing. 


Ekaterinburg, (Queen) Catherine's castle. 


Ekaterin-odar, Catherine’s gift. Ekaterino-slav, 
Catherine's glory. 


Klizavet-grad, Elizabeth-town, 


named from the Empress Elizabeth. —Ilmen 


(lake) of the elm. Ivangorod, Ivan’s town. Iva 
Kholmo-gory, for Nor- 
wegian Holm-gard, island stronghold, where 
they traded in the tenth and eleventh century ; 
if Russian, it means “hillock mountain.” Krasno- 
vodsk, (place) ot the red 


novo, Ivan’s (town). 


Krasnoi Yar, 
red cliff, at the mouth of the Volga: there is a 
id Chernoi Yar, black cliff, up the Volg: 
Turko-Tatar var, cliff. 


water. 


Krasnoi Yar was founded 


in the seventeenth century. Krementchug, Tatar 
Kermentchik, little fortress. Kurile, Egli says, 
tribe name, others, from Russian Kurit, 

smoke. Lebedin, of the swan. Lipetsk, linden 
place. Maloyaroslavets, little Yaroslay 


Mirgorod, town of the world. 


Mohiley, 
Russian ) 


pertaining to a grave-mound 
Moscow, Rus. 


( Little 
(Rus, 
Moska, on record 
fromthe Moskva, 
stands; the city gave to the 
which it was the capital the 
name Muscovy. Nijni-Nevgorod, lower Nov- 
Nikoloiev, (town) of Nikolas. Nov- 
gorod, new town, 862. Novgorod Sieversk, Nov 
Desna. Nova Zembla 
and. Novocher- 
kask, new (town) of the Circassians. 


mogile). 
in 1147: named 
on which it 


region of 


river 


FOTE rd. 


40 


gorod of Severia, on the 
tor Rus. Novaya Zemlya, new 
Novogeor 
gievsk, new (town) of George. Orel, eagle. as 


fort, built in 1564 against the Crimean Tartars 
Orenburg (German form). castle on the Or 
river. Orsk seems to be from = san source 
Ostrog, palisade or blockhouse. Ostrov, island 
Pavlograd, Paul’s town, founded in 1780 bi 
Catherine. Perekop, oblique trench. Pereslay 

earlier Perevaslavl, new glory founded 995 
Petchora, (river) of the cave, old Rus. petshera 
Petrograd, Peter's town, founded by Pet 

the Great in 1703; alias St. Petersburg He 


~ 


founded Petrovsk in 1698; and Petrozavodsk, i 
Peter’s factory, in 1703: 
Podlesia, (bordering) on the woods 
Podol, Podolia and Podolsk, in the dale (dol) 


wland. Polotsk, on the Poloeta river. Po-ltava 


Pinsk, on the Pin: 
river, 


at Ltava, mentioned in Russian annals in 1174 


Pre 


ybrazhensk, of the Transfigurati yn Pril 
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of the rising of the water. Priluki, allurement. 
Pskov, in Nestor’s records of Russia, Pleskov, 
place of splashing water. Pust-ozersk, of the un- 
inhabited (i. e. fishless) lake. Rostov, (place) of 
growth. Russia, Rus. Rossiya, and Rus, land 


of the Ross, said to come from Finnish Rodzen 
or Ruotsi, the name of the Norse, founders of 
Novgorod, through Byzantine Ross; the Finns 


still call Sweden Ruotsi-maa, rowers’ land. 
Rybinsk, (place) of fish. Rzhev, (place) of rust 
or mildew. Saransk, on the Saranka river. 
Saratov, Tatar Sara-taou, yellow mountains. 


Slobodskoi, of the village. 
tar or pitch. 


Smolensk, (place) of 
Staraya Russa, old Russia, on the 
opposite side of Lake Ilmen from Novgorod, is 
said to have been the first capital. 
old oak, mentioned in the eleventh century. 
Stolbovo, piles. Sveni-gorodka, 
little town of the tocsin (says legend). Troitski, 
of the church of the Trinity. Trubchevsk, of 
reeds. Tsarskoe Selo, Czar’s village. Ugli (t) ch. 
having (char) coal. Veliki Luki, great bend. 
Vitebsk, of the Vitba river. Vladi-mir, master 
of the world. \Vladi-kavkas, master of the Cau- 


Staro-dub, 


(standing) on 


casus. Vologda, (river) of the ox, mentioned in 
the twelfth century. Voronezh, (river) of the 
raven; so voronov. Yaroslavl, (town) of Prince 


Yaroslav. Zaporogian Cossacks; Za porog, the 
farther side of the falls (of the Dnieper). Zhito- 


mir, grain village. 
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DEBATE QUESTIONS FOR ALL PERIODS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY G. VERNON BENNETT 


Superintendent, Pomona, California 


{In Pomona Schools Bulletin.] 


in. 
. : 


North American Colonies as a Part 


of the British Emptre 
26. Resolved, 


isted in Maryland 


That greater religious 
than in Rhode Island. 
27. Resolved, That Bacon's was justified. 
28. Resolved, That the “Patroon” system 
mental to New York in the eighteenth century 
29. Resolved, That 
better than New York’s. 


30. Resolved, That life on a southern plantation was 


toleration ex- 


rebellion 


was detri- 


Philadelphia’s natural location is 


more pleasant for the planter’s family than life in a 
wealthy New England home. 
31. Resolved, That Pennsylvania was on the whole 


the most prosperous colony 


32. Resolved, That the Pequod War was the fault of 


white settlers. 

33. Resolved, That King Philip showed greater mili- 
tary genius than Pontiac. 

34. Resolved, That Andros was a worse’ governor 
than Berkeley. 

35. Resolved, That Penn was greater colonizer 
than Oglethorpe. 

36 Resolved, That the Ulster-Scotch were bette: 
colonists than the Pennsylvania “Dutch.” 


37 Resolved, 


American 


England’s navy 


That 
| 


from being 


pre\ ented the 


colonies crushed or conquered b 
the French or Spanish 
88. Resolz ed. That 


than other countries treate 1 theirs 


England treated her 


| : fae 
co1ionies al 


better 
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39. Resolved, That government in Massachusetts (or 
South Carolina) was more representative than in Eng- 
land (1770). 

40. Resolved, That French colonization of the Ohio 
Valley would have prevented English expansion. 

41. Resolved, That the English had as much right to 
the Ohio Valley as the French. 

42. Resolved, That Wolfe was a greater general than 
Montcalm. 

43. Resolved, That the colonies should have borne 
a part of the expense of the French and Indian War. 

44. Resolved, That each colony was entitled to terri- 
tory west of the Appalachians in proportion to its assis- 
tance in the war. 

45. Resolved, 
better 


That the back-country whites 
class of people than the tide-water whites. 


were a 





A PLAY REVIVAL 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS 


Olivet, Michigan 


Where action is to be secured a certain in- 
tensity of feeling and conviction is mecessary. 
The religious revivalist has discovered a univer- 
sal principle in his method of attack upon the un- 
godly. His campaign was not chiefly educa- 
tional, but emotional. He depended for his re- 


sults largely on creating a sense of fear and the 


communicability of sentiments and feelings 
generally held. His results often were not last- 


ing, but they would have been impossible except 
through the accumulated impressions of a series 
of meetings and through the 


and desires of others. 


common feelings 
A man can be made en- 
thusiastic about almost anything, if he has its 
virtues placed before him repeatedly, and he min- 
gles with others who are enthusiastic. 

A campaign of speeches and newspaper pub- 
licity is the method through political 
changes are brought to pass. The method ap- 
plies admost equally well to any change which 


it is desired to effect. 


which 


—--~ ———-. —--+0- @-0- @-0- @-0 —— 


Kansas: I had determined to 


F. A. B., economize this 
year and was about to discontinue the Journal of Educa- 
tion, but when I opened the copy of the December 19 
issue I found the opening article on “Educational Pre- 
paredness” was so stimulating that I made up my mind to 


cut expenses elsewhere. 


L. E. B., Idaho: The Journal covers the educational 
news of the entire country better than any paper I have 
ever read. I look forward for each week with great 
interest 

F. W. H., Iowa. I can’t get along without the Jour- 
nal and its views 

O. M. M., North Dakota: The Journal of Education 


is inspirational and presents the 


light 
Virginia: I 
the value of the Journal 
can afford to do without i 


educational 
man in a broad 


J R , West 


preciation of 


want to assure you of my ap- 
No progressive 


scnooil man 


E. W. P., Ohio: The Journal of Education is a very 
valuable paper. I feel that it keeps m« touch with the 
educat il problems of the d is ther magazine. 
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BOOK TABLE 


DEMOCRACY AND WORLD RELATIONS. By Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, chancellor of Leland Stanford 
Junior University. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y-.: 
World Book Company. Cloth. Quarto. 158 pp. 
Price, $1.20. 


No book could be more welcome at this time than 
this book by one of the most misunderstood men in 
America. His intense devotion to Peace and _ the 
brilliantly emphatic way in which he presented his 
case prejudiced many against him even when he became 
an ardent champion of the War for Peace. 

The following paragraph is the noblest kind of vin- 
dication for those who think he needed vindication :— 

“Peace itself is not a finality but rather a requisite 
of civilization. Its maintenance may not be at all 
times a duty, even to itself. Peace is a natural re- 
sultant of freedom, order, and justice. When these 
are established, by whatever means, peace follows as 
a matter of course. Moreover, peace cannot be se- 
cured by mere submission. To lie down before ag- 
gression is to accept its doctrine that might makes 
right, and further to throw open the door to new as- 
saults. 

“Our stand in the present conflict is plain,—it had to 
be done. There were but two alternatives 
day the invading hosts entered Belgium. At once we 
were deeply involved. Whether as mediator or as 
combatant did not immediately appear; the German 
war-makers, however, progressively removed all 
doubt. From the first there was no room for moral 
neutrality; legal neutrality was at last pushed to the 
wall.” 

From this standpoint Dr. Jordan has 
highly important, scholarly, statesmanlike 
“Democracy and World Relations.” 


from the 


written a 
book on 


THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT OF VIRGINIA, 1624- 
1775. By Percy Scott Flippin, Ph.D. Number 19% in 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Edited 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Longmans, Green & Co 
393 pp. 

These Columbia studies are among the great con- 
tributions to American history. There is a fearless- 
ness about them not always found in books published 
for popular sale or official adoption. This especial 
volume is the best inside view of the causes which 
prepared Virginia for the great speech of Patrick 
Henry. For more than a century aristocracy had 
ruled and misruled Virginia. In 1676, for the first 
time, it was provided by law that Virginia officials 
should have lived in the colony for at‘least three 
years. That was just a century before the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Up to 1676 Virginia had had 
imposed upon her men of England. 

When at last English officials required Virginians of 
three years’ residence for office-holding they stipu- 
lated that “men of estate and ability” and not “poor 
men in debt” should be chosen. As late as 1699 men 
who neglected official duties explained brazenly that 
they “did not think themselves obliged to attend to 
their offices, but thought they were given them to 
make a profit on, and compensate the 
trouble of attending council.” 

As late as 1716 William 
there should be any 
ceiver-generalship to James Roscoe for five hundred 
pounds. England had been preparing Virginia for 
200 years for Patrick Henry’s famous speech and this 
study by Dr. Flippin is revela‘ior f tl Way 
it was done. 


Paper 


charge and 


Byrd was 


surprised that 
criticism of his 


selling the re- 


a great 


THAT YEAR AT LINCOLN HIGH. By seph Gol- 
lomb. Illustrated by Edward C. Caswell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 12mo Cloth. 290 pp. 
Price, $1.35. 

This is a stirring story of public school life in New 
York City—a story full of incidents ranging from 
hotly-contested athletic meetings. baseball and bas- 
ket ball games to mysterious secret society initia- 


tions. 
The principal 


~haracter 
father decrees 


is J. Henley 
that he 


shall go to 


Smollett, whose 
public 


4 ne rh 
a iCai vy 


school instead of to the aristocratic private institu- 
tion which the boy had especially desired. Equally 
strong is the character of Isadore Smolensky of the 


East Side, whose first meeting with J. Henley’ ends 
with fists, but who ultimately becomes his warm 
friend. The book is full of exciting adventures and no 


boy will put it down until he has finished it. The 
book gives an excellent example of the democratiz- 
ing process going on in the public schools of today. 


THE OVERLAPPING OF ATTAINMENTS IN CER- 


TAIN SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND _ EIGHTIiI 
GRADES. By Paul J. Kruse, Ph.D. . Teachers Coi- 
lege Contributions No. 92. 


A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR CITIES. 
By N. L. Englehardt, Ph. D. Teachers College 
Bulletin No. 96. 

Published by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York. 

Dr. Kruse’s “contribution” is an elaborate study 
and testing of class work of certain students in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades Whoever is in- 
terested in such a study will find this volume of great 
value. 

Dr. Englehardt’s “contribution” consists of “Studies 
in Population’—measurement of school population 
and the geographical distribution. Studies “Involv- 
ing the School Plant” and “Financing of a Building 
Program.” The important contributions made by Dr 
Englehardt are the studies which have to do with the 
present and prospective school population geograph- 
ically considered. Like all of these “contributions” 
these two volumes are of exceeding interest. 


ELEMENTS OF RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING. By E. T. Campagnac. New York: G 
P. Putnam’s Sons England: Cambridge University 
Press. Cloth. 125 pp. Price, $1.10. 


The author’s presentation of condition of religious 
thought, tendencies, and needs will be the best notice 
that can be given of the book 

“The last century has witnessed the 
many bonds, the undoing of many ties, the constraint 
of which men once accepted cheerfully, or without 
question or at least without complaint. Conventions 


loosening of 


of thought, of speech, of behavior, which prevailed 
not long ago, have lost their force; relationships, 
which were lately definite and clearly understood, 


have been dissolved. The result of this tendency, of 
these changes, has been twofold; it has given a new 
liberty, and has quickened the desire for a liberty 
still wider; it has produced a new disorder, an unex- 
ampled chaos, and threatens us with the distmtegra- 
tion of society. 
“Are we simply to 
disturbed and 
times, to its 


restore our educational 
disarranged by the troubles of these 
former condition? Probably there are 
very few people who entertain such a purpose; and 
it is enough to savy that it cannot, by whomsoever 
entertained, be fulfilled. But there are many who 
want a rearrangement; a new emphasis here or there; 
they will turn back to front, and inside out; they will 
have “things” and not books; “practical” work ani 
not ideas; or they will give to what they call 
“science” the prominence which they believe has been 
hitherto given to what they cannot quite easily bring 
themselves to call the “humanities”; or again they 
are for improving the status and increasing the sal- 


iz 
aries of teachers; or for lengthening the period of 


system 


again 


scnooiung. 





Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey?s mary vears before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine Compounded by Our Physicians 
ind guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eves 
that Need Care Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eve Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY 


Se 6437) 


COMPANY, Chicago, IL 
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A New Type of Text-book in Government 
for High Schools 


Published Since the 


247 











Citizen and the Republic | 


By WoopspuRN AND MorAN 














i ‘ar 


The only High School Civics that teaches the 
subject in the light of recent events. 
present-day 


Discusses 
World War effects, etc. 
form and machinery 
the 
which it is founded. 


problems, 
Teaches the 
ernment 


of our gov- 
and ideals upon 


Inspires patriotism. 


and also ideas 


308 Pages. Price, $1.5 ) 





Essentials in European History Series 


3y HOwE AND KNOWLTON 


When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 


spoonful of this pleasant 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


tonic in a 
A short course especially 


problems now 


adapted to the new 
the 


a clear account of the progress of 


confronting schools. Gives 
democratic 
contemporary history 


the United States has helped 


institutions. Stresses 
and shows how 
to shape it. 


In Two Books 


Price, $1.50 each 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York: 449 Fourth Avenue = Chicago: 2457 Prairie Avenue 



































E48 5-18 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS Margaret G. Hyatt, his chief deputy, from which the school system shall be 
have been put on the state pension administered. The building should 
list at $500 each. Mr. Hyatt has contain an immense assembly hall, 
This department is open to contribu- °°" 11 educational service in the where our 8,000 teachers could meet 
tions from anyone connected with State thirty-four years and Mrs. Hyatt in convention, and it should have con- 
schools or school events ja any Pa for thirty years. They have certainly ference rooms where they could hold 
Geol tesnnest solatina to any phase earned their pension. committee meetings. At present we 
of school work or school adminis- LOS ANGELES. At a recent Can't handle such matters at all. 
tration are acceptable as mews. Con- meeting of the B S PAu. 
tributions must be signed to secure iion mc oe ae Board o Educa 
insertion. 1oney was appropriated for INDIANA 
the } : ¢ . NDIANA. 
y€ purchase of an automobile truck, on Lies 
J employment of an instructor in the GARY. Superintendent William 
Meetings to be Held use of farm machinery, and such tools Wirt is to give his undivided atten- 
as are needed for machinery repair. on to the Gary schools with a view 
—- This truck will make the rounds of [to correcting the weaknesses revealed 


FEBRUARY. 


£4-March 1: Department of Superin- 


tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
MARCH 
6-8: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association at East Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Ada, 
Oklahoma President, V. H. Dur- 
ham, Holdenville. 
13-14-15: Oklahoma Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Alva. 
17-19:.The Religious Education As- 
sociation Detroit 
APRIL 
3-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence Secretaryv, J 
Alexander Moore, Jasper 
JUNE 
29-July 5: National Educ ation AsSso- 


ciation, Milwaukee 


‘retary, J. 
W. Crabtree, 


W et A nny -. 


~~ 
> 


CALIFORNIA. 
Hyatt, long = state 
education, and Mrs. 





Hon. Edward 


commissioner of 


the schools of the San Fernando Val- 
ley each “week and the instructor will 
tell how farm machinery 


may be 
served and kept in repair 


pre- 





DELAWARE 

The Legislature 
the state educationally 
action. It was made by 
Flexner and 


has the survey of 
before it for 
Dr. Abraham 
Frank Bachman 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The teachers receive $240 increase 
which is wholly unsatisfactory, con 
sidering the wages paid others and 
the cost of living in Washington 

ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO. The Board of Educa- 
tion will move from its present quar- 
ters in the Tribune Building when its 


lease expires next year, and President 


Loeb is going to urge 'the erection of 
a building on the lake front He 
says 

“T think the board should erect a 


monumental building on the lake front 


by the “Account of Gary,” by the 
Rockefeller Foundation investigation. 
Mr. Wirt is preparing a volume on 


the Gary 
teract the 


schools with a view to coun- 
impression which the “Ac- 
count” has given. Probably such a 
volume will have an enormous sale 
as the interest in Gary is as extensive 
as it is intensive. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

By far the most sweeping educa- 
1 reforms ever proposed in this 


tional 
state are behind the bill prepared by 
] 


a special commission appointed by 
the Governor If the Legislature 
passes this bill it will reveal an edu- 
cational public sentiment equal to the 
best days of the Old Bay State. It 
will rejoice the hearts of all educa- 
tors and public-spirited izens if 
there is a sentiment which makes 
such educational ideals possible in 
action 

HOLYOKE. The teachers have 
had a flat raise, $200 each. At first 
it was voted during the war and one 
vear after the war; now it is made 


a permanent increase. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 





SPRINGFIELD, 


The Material determines the Quality 
The Quality determines the Price 
OF THE 


HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS — 
HOLDEN SEMI-LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN COMMERCIAL BOOK COVERS | 


We guarantee a Fixed Standard of Quality os 
that you obtain full value for every cent paid us. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


























MICHIGAN 
FLINT. The Board of Education 
has unanimously voted a substantial 
increase in salaries. 





MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The treatment 
of the all-the-year plan by the various 
organizations is interesting, to say the 
least. 

MISSOURI. 

ST. JOSEPH. Superintendent 
Vernon G. Mays closed his second 
year by issuing to the Board of Edu- 
cation a New Year's gréeting in the 
form of an account of his steward- 
ship. This was one of the few cities 
in the United States which did not 
close for lack of fuel. Eight teach- 
ers went to Washington for war ser- 
vice; one elementary principal went 
as aide in occupational therapy; five 
men went from the high school into 
military service, and two women 
teachers served as dietitians. In all 
for various causes St. Joseph lost 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 











STATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Frepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J} A. PITMAN, Principal. 


SCHOOL 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 


thirty € 


-lementary teachers, or twelve 


per cent., and twelve high — school 
teachers, or fifteen per cent. They 
have established a superior health 


department and an open-air school 


The fol 
is quite 


“We 


lowing statement by Mr. Mays 


> remarkable: 


raised and maintained higher 


requirements for the qualifications of 


th 


teachers; their salaries were in- 


creased 
the dis 


by new schedule which cost 
trict last year $50,000 more 


than the preceding year above the 


usual 

City, Nh 
cent. oO 
maxim 


automatic increase. Kansas 
lissouri, allows only ten per 


f their teachers to attain the 
im, but we allow all of ours 


to do so if they will At this time 


twenty 
ceiving 
receivin 


five per cent. of ours are re- 
the maximum and many ar 
g amounts only slightly _ be- 


low that. Yet we agreed that the 
really good and efficient teachers are 
not paid enough or as much as we 
should have them paid if funds of the 


listrict 
commer 
their o 
this in¢ 
cipals 


ieges 


nota 


went, 

tiie i 

sin r 

( s 
ri 

bt 

} 

es S 

kmers 

1p ‘ 


permitted more Because of 


idable protesstonai interest 


wn self improvement and of 
entive, 101 teachers and prin 


took advanced work in the cc 
and universities during the 
summer 


1917, and were reported 
Sé sal r be ilIS€ ( it 
read ece 2 le Maxi! Nl 
t ere re idy 4. 
m Th + Wc ‘ ‘ 
last summer (1915 
i a id i 
1 Ss 1es 
MONTANA 
MAN. Superintendent R 
m is receiving he es 
< 101 








College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A bea 


utiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


thing, from basement to roof, is archi 
tectually beautiful, pedagogically idea) 
and healthfully scientific. It is not 
only a revelation to the intermountain 
region, but challenges comparison 
from Washington to Kansas City, 
from Boston to Denver, from San 


€ 
I 


Diego to Seattle. It is named _ the 
Emerson, which is well, but the “Cun- 
ningham” would be more appropriate, 


NEBRASKA 





OMAHA. Omaha schools lead the 
nation in. the etficient use ot the 
phonograph, according to a book re 
cently issued by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, entitled “Victor in 
the Omaha Schools.” The photo 
graphs were all taken by the Bee staff 
photographer This book is widely 
illustrated and shows Omaha schoo! 
children marching, drilling, engaging 

folk dances, pageants, calisthenics, 
studying music, listening to bird rec- 
ords, marching down rooms, studying 

oreily! languages with the aid yf a 
talking machine 

The city has sold $1,000,000 bonds 
for a new technical high school 

NEW HAMPSHIRI 

i | ( ias i 

sid i S a 
| s i ¢ ( © ty ernor 
| ed i na i de Ss he 

HANOVER President Ernest 
MM Hopkins of Dartmout Col 

v ki g i nt 

i He Ss ( the IoOst 
¢ 1 re ne ¢ eV 
cle ( te nd 
( rle eake d 
( f ! x 
t { { ‘ ‘ 
NEW JERSEY 
I iad more 1 
s( ps on pens S than as Vv 
tner Sta 1 ne if ( " ] his ear 
breaks al é ds 

state Superintenden (a n N 
Kendall makes an heroic ippeal ior 
adequate salaries for teachers The 
increase of the teachers of the state 
is a whole was $52.60 each tor 1918 
above 1917 There are 186) «teachers 

he eceived less than $500. There 
are 700) one-room schools whose 
teachers receive an average-of $544 
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Will He Throw 


Onetothe 
Doctor? 


249 





‘gs i Unless you were a “flu” victim you have probably 
: drawn three months’ pay. December salary is on the 
way and seems a certainty. But the salaries of five 
more months are still hung up for disposition by 
t Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
Aa) has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
4 month’s salary to the Doctor? 

One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 
year because of Sickness; Accident or Quarantine. 


, , e y Usually such misfortunes come when you are least 
That's the Big Question 4% ate to Sinan Sy 














you 
today 


that confronts 


A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


There is only one way to “play safe’— 
and that is to enroll in the T. C. U. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a National organization for Teachers that 
stands ready to pay you an income when- 
ever you are prevented from earning one 
by reason of Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 

It is recommended by promi- 
nent educators of America who 
are familiar with its work, and 
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ATLANTIC CITY. The teachers 
of the city are to have an increase of 
$30,000 for the 325 teachers. The 
total for salaries is $370,000, an 
average more than $1,000 each 

CAMDEN. Meeting to consider the 
school budget, the Board of Education 
and the Board of Fstimates received 
a petition signed by hundreds of tax- 
payers urging favorable action on the 
request of the teachers for an in- 
rease in salary. Among other things 
the petition said: “As taxpayers, we 
are back of you in any steps you may 
take to strengthen the public school 
system in this citv and to retain the 
services of the corps of efficient and 
thoroughly American teachers. If you 
should, in the exercise of the discre- 

v law, decide to 
grant the increase under consideration 
ve shall cordially approve vour actior 


1 


on vested in you by 


‘ 


d stand ready { sunport you 


there 


KENILWORTH. All teachers have 


bee | awarded an increas¢ ot salar\ 
NORTH PLAINFIELD The 
teachers are to have an increase ot 
thirty per cent 
PATERSON This itv, in the 
st congested foreign section of the 


where a few vears ago was one 
1 1 , ' . 
tr the tragedy schoo buildings 


now prides itself upon t 





Dr. George D. Straver’s sur 


. ’ 

ommission pronounced School 
imber 10, Ide G Sargeant, prin 

] +] e sind a 

Dal, the most Satistactory in the 

l'inited States The beautv of it is 
] ymmun of thirtv-ti 
ratior l:¢ } , ' ; + eT 
ationahties las sen oO the emelt 

lant 1 
rencv and 1s as meal Ot 18 Class as 


This district led in the campaign 
for hetter salaries and won with ease 
Everv man, woman and child enlisted 
in the increased salarv campaign. 
This district also led in the campaign 

ainst child labor There is no 
school district in America that does 
more to materialize the best things in 
the best way 








} by thousands of Teachers who 
i have already experienced its 
prompt and unfailing relief. 
You will feel better and work better 
M\ when you are a T. C. U., for then you 


will be free from worry. Send a Post 
Card for full information. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. C. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
P. 8S.—Don’t wait for the Spanish Influ- 


enza — get protection before some- 
thing happens. 





NEW MEXICO. Self Control, three; Culture, three; 
All signs point to the greatest ad- Reliability, four; Resourcefulness and 
vance in education ever known in Initiative, four 





this state. Public interest in public SYRACUSE. After years of edu- 

education is nowhere greater or better cational peace and prosperity the city 

than here is threatened with unenviable notoriety 
Gack, and all on account of a proposition 

NEW YORK. to introduce a merit system. 
BUFFALO. Mr. Ittner of St. ? : P 

Louis has been selected to be archi- NORTH CAROLINA 

tect generalissimo in the building of State Superintendent Brooks and 

sixteen schoolhouses with the $8,400,- his associates are behind the Bryant 

000 voted by the city bill. which is the most progressive 


ITHACA. Teachers’ salaries have measure ever presented to the Legis- 
been raised bv a unanimous vote of lature, but it is encountering unex- 
the Board of Education. The mini- pected opposition from some prom- 
mum salary of normal school gradu- iment school men. 
ates is $600 and of college graduates — 
$700 and $1,000 for men The OHIO 


eo a is $50 a year and DAYTON. The Chamber of Com- 
oe pint = — merce is behind a movement for a 
NEW YORK CITY. The legis small Board of Education. In a refer- 
lative plan is to make the minimum enduie’ wote of 12900 members cule 
salary $1,000 instead of $720 fifteen opposed the small board. 
ROCHESTER Superintendent ELYRIA. A 


P : . 300-page educational 
Herbert S. Weet has had a reteren- 


survev of the citv has been made by 


dum vote on the proposition to in- \ S Peffenbaugch and seven other 
crease the salaries, and ninety-five  ,enresentatives of the Bureau of Edu- 
per cent of the parents favor the in cation and five outside specialists, a 
crease. The Board of Education yyumber of whom snent less than one 
went about it in a remarkably efficient eek in the city and some of them as 
way. They prepared a convincing many as six weeks. The Chamber of 
pamphlet and sent a copy to every (Commerce appropriated $2,500 for the 
parent and then took a vote survey: the rest of the expense was 
SCHENECTADY Acting Super- borne hv the United States Depart- 
intendent E. R. Whitney has pre- ment of the Interior. The report is 
pared and put into action a schedul nublished bv the Bureau of Education 
for merit rating which seems to work and for sale at thirty cents a copy 
admirably. It needs to be seen to be YOUNGSTOWN Judge Cooker 
adequately appreciated, but’ in brief it  4f the court of domestic. relations 


classifies the merits and demerits into 

ae ee : 
versonal characteristics, professional 
features, pedagogical equipment and 


has appointed the school principals as 
truant ofheers 


community activities Each group OREGON 
mae egeg > 
has its total assignment of points and NEG 
each individual report has a definite PORTLAND. Mr. Grout, who has 


number of points from 2 to 5 For been acting superintendent, has been 
instance the Personal Characteristics elected as superintendent at a salarv 
total twenty-five points. Under that, of $7,500. The term including the 
Example, five; General Courtesy, two; few months that he was acting super- 
Personal Appearance, two; Voice, two; intendent is three years. He made av 
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i WASHINGTON. 

os #* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, * * SPOKANE. Superintendent Pratt 
is advocating the all-the-year school 
plan. He makes a clear statement of 


> its advantages, and unless a counter 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES propsanlsts ited iS adapten's 
likely. 
Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pitteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 
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Income Tax Returns Must Be 
ee al Filed on or Before March 15 


EDUCATORS’ 101 Tremont Street, Boston = Work on the collection of $6,000,- 
EXCHANGE Manual, “Service Worth 000,000 has been begun by the Bureau 











a f Por,” free. Tas : 
Paying Fer, | of Internal Revenue This is the 
» 7 estimated yield of the new revenue 
bill. The income tax provisions of 


MISS BE. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager the act reach the pocketbook of every 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY single person in the United States 
} whose net income for 1918 
. Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. was. $1,000, or more, and of 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON every married person whose 
tt aati : eas iii met amcome was S2000 or more. 
Persons whose net income equalled 
or exceeded these amounts, according 
to their marital status, must file a re- 
8 Beacon Street, Boston turn of income with the collector of 
Telephone Hay. 1678. internal revenue for the district in 


@etablished 1890 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’ AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 





or before March 
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Established 1885. 





81 Chapel Street 


The Demand for Teachers 


at the present time is greater than ever before. 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 


If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 


WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
Albany, N. Y. 

















YOUR 


Book Cards 


Have you had samples and 
prices from 


THE DEMOCRAT ? 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


Democrat Printing Company 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 











extended trip in connection with the 
Department of Superintendence, 
spending a few days in Denver and 
taking in the vocational meeting at St 
Louis. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The women are making a vigorous 
protest against refusing them admis- 


PRINCIPAL 


Applications now considered. Vacancy to 
be filled next season. A Girls’ Private Day 
School, Primary through College Preparatory. 
School location, Southern city. Only such 
candidates need apply as feel certain that 
their education, experience and natural 
ability qualify them to conduct a school of the 
highest standards. Address Schon] Principal, 
care of Journal of Education, 6 Beacon street 
Boston. 





sion to all courses in the University 
of Pennsylvania 

DENVER. This town has had an 
unusual experience in that the teach- 
ers were not backed up in discipline 
by the Board of Education. 

FORWARD. This township got 
nation-wide publicity because twenty 
teachers went on a “‘strike’”’ when their 
pay was not raised. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 

An added $25,000 has been granted 
weak school districts, which means a 
seven-months school year for all chil- 
dren of the state, and an increase of 
nearly $20 a month for many teachers. 

COLUMBIA. The city is greatly 
interested in the educational survey 
which shows that this city is one of 
the twelve cities with highest pet 
capita wealth, $1,856 This exceeds 
the average wealth of the 213 cities 
of more than 30,000 population — by 
$463. The tax rate is the lowest in 
the United States except Easton, 
Pennsylvania, Roanoke, Virginia, and 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Superin- 
tendent E. S. Dreher has resigned 
despite earnest efforts to retain him 
The school appropriations are in no 
wise commensurate with the city's 
financial standing 





TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA. The city is 
having a campaign for a Board of 
Education to supplant the present 
commission scheme 


which they live on 
15. 

For failure to file a return on time, 
a fine of not more than $1,000 and an 
additional assessment of twenty-five 
per cent. of the amount of tax due. 

For “willfully refusing” to make a 
return on time, a fine not exceeding 
$10,000, or not exceeding one year’s 
imprisonment, or both 

For making a false or fraudulent 
return, a fine of not more than $10,- 
000, or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both, together witl 
an additional assessment of fifty per 
cent. of the amount of tax evaded 

For failure to pay the tax on time 
a fine of not more than $1,000 and 
an additional assessment of five per 
cent. of the amount of tax unpaid, 
plus one per cent. interest for eacl 
full month during which it remains 
unpaid 

In addition to the $1,000 and $2,000 
personal exemptions, taxpayers are 
allowed an exemption of $200 for 
each person dependent upon tl i 
chief support if such person is under 

T 


t 
eighteen years of age and i 
f self-support. Under the 1 ; 
this exemption was allowed only for 


oO 


each dependent “child.” The head of 
a family—one who supports one or 
more persons closely connected with 


him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage, or by adoption—is 
entitled to all exemptions allowed a 
married person 





The normal rate tax under 
new act 1s six per cent f the first 
$4,000 of net income above the ex 
emptions, and twelve per cent. of the 
net income in excess of $4,000 Ir 

yes in excess of $5,000 are subje 
also to a surtax ranging from 
per cent. of the amount of the net 

me between $5,000 and $6,000 
S five per cent. of the net 
al e $1,000,000 

Payment of the tax mav b made 

full at the time of filing return or 

1. four installments, on yr vefore 
March 15, on or before ] ine 15 I 1 
before September 15, and I or be- 
fore December 15. 

Revenue officers will visit every 
county in the United States to aid 
taxpavers in making out their returr 


The date of their arrival and the loca- 
tion of their offices mav be ascer- 
tained by inquiring at offices of col- 
lectors of internal revenue, postoffices 


and banks. Failure to see these offi- 
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: : reheve the * TEACHERS’ AGEN 
eve gy es E eo * 
xDave I Ss iwation O hic fs 
ax] R : 
im : 1 S x within tne 
1 law n this se 
e Sf n¢ Ww. In th = ‘A LETTER a call—a visit some three hundred miles away to our candidate for an im 
pa S must sSe€eK e Government, mediate vacancy in the high school, shows the confidence one Central New 
. are ‘ taxpaver. | York Board had in our Agency. On February 1 we received an application from this 
, |} Board for a_ physical training teacher, to begin at once. We recommended two 
RE aE | teachers, one of whom we found was already engaged and the other substituting 
° . in the Boston schools. In a few days He said they had a number of appli 
The Week in Review | the President of the Board made us A CALL. ecants but none who fitted so well as 


Continued from page 241. 


ours. He spent an hour, going over the matter thoroughly. Deciding that the candidate in Bos- 
ton was the one he wanted, he visited her there. On February 14 we had a Jetter fiom her saying 
| that she had acce pted the position and was already at work, apparently as much VISIT. 


ERICANS TO LEAVE RUSSIA. _ | ple -ased with the outlook as the president of the Board had evidently been with his 


Phe rouse and = Senat 


sees on Military Affairs ] 


ecrams from General 


order of the Presid 
that American and allied 


e Commit-| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


lave recely\ ed 


Bliss, sent | 313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





ent, Stating 


at American and allied soons p< | ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 28 ©: Jackson Boutevara 


‘thdrawn “at the earli 
oment that weather con 
spring will permit.” 
time the President has « 


sending of two additions 


railway troops to Aschanael, '/TM Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


1 


CHICAGO 


est possible a 34th Year. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
litions in the | NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


In 1 ; DENVER, SYMES BUILDING, Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 


the mean-| sPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc. sent free. 
ipproved the 


al companies 





: at New York 
1d to convey neeé de d supplie Ss. There Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
re wide differences of opinion as to Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 
what should be done in Russia. On 
the very dav when General Bliss's 


ablegrams were receive 


1 1 rae 
Simmons, who Nas rece 








tly returned The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 





m a mission to Russia for the Bu | 303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
eau of Commerce, told the Senate | Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
itt : 4 hes , ao Sovesticl We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
ae a litia ; i “#e _| FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
oe Russian conditions that, if the 
ind lhie 1 troops were 


n Russ 


he 


thdrawn ye sak ee n a | MERICAN sans TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


loodiest massacres th 


RBOLSHEVISM RAM 
] ] biding Ameri- | 


a tad | and FORE h Schools and Families, 
eC superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
| Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 


PANT. | to parents. Call on or address 


























S eae er R. prereacn a not Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
( vhich is devastatin 
lering and lo in recommends teachert and bas filled hun- 
Germany only, | * thi at | dreds of high grade positions (up te 
4 ee, sli | $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
Sa pe 2 ur BOUTS. ’ lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
, , Russiat tunds it none for registration. If you need @ 
e United teacher forany desirable place or know 
= : nal ‘ STi | wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
| { a { > .¢ 4 
S estructive and 
c } \ new orga! C. A. SCOTT & CO Proprietors 
even than the ] "THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 442 Tremont Buile ding, Boston. 
n¢ st the I. I. W. W. or tl 
epe nt Industrial Worke« ~ 
. h or into existe TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ee for 
pede ee ta LOMB EE En Cnn eee... superior people We 
workers own se os oy . register only reliable 
‘ ag syst New York City candidates. Services 
s ga ;, ee Established 1855 CuanLes W. MULFORI Prop. free to school officials, 
soe . THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Ts ae RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
. oe | GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
> —_ (Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
s i a WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 Telephone 
? NT RAILROAI 120 Boylston Street, Boston Beach 6606 
~ ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, I 
nec. 
. Se Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
s -|in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 
nues wert HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
: 61 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 





| WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ; . Boston, Mass. 
RGR | voce ties ee ee 
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“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT PLACE” 


THE EDUCATOR-JOURNAL 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ohio Educational Monthly 


(hie 
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LET US HELP YOU TO A i 

DESERVED PROMOTION oive 

Yo need GOOD TEACH ee 
SUPERIN- 225 5, oon. 

ers only after thorough IN Subseription price 

VESTIGATION of RECORD ; 
TENDENTS apatecligsinichesasiclap LATIONS | twenty-five cen 

Lek US HELP FILL YOUR 

VACANCIES without cost to 


TWELVE ISSUES 


ou 


For PARTICULARS ADDRESS 





The Educator-Journal Teachers Agency | | The Oldest Educational Magazine in 
oa ae the United States 


403-4)4 Newton Claypool Building Indianapolis, Indiana 
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. j ‘HE purpose of commercial 
education is to increase 
earning power. 
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This is the best of all reasons why every 
school should teach the skilled use of the 


Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


The trained operators of this machine possess 
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a high 
earning power because they are able to perform a bigger 
day’s work—thanks to the time saving Self-Starter.  “Uhis 
automatic indenting mechanism is an exclusive Remington 
feature. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
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i 374+ Broadway New York i 
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